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LONDON, 


URING the eighteenth cen- 
tury the conditions at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were 
extremely unsatisfactory. 

As Trevelyan remarked: ‘‘the slumbers 

of the English Universities in the eight- 

eenth century were more scandalous 
than the lighter and more broken slum- 
bers of the Church.” At both Universi- 
ties it was the period of great, probably 
the greatest, stagnation in medicine. At 
Oxford the second half of the seven- 
teenth century had been remarkable 
for the scientific activities of the ‘‘Philo- 
sophicall Clubbe” or Society dating 
from about 1649, the members of which 
met in Wadham and were familiarly 
known as the “Oxonian Sparkles”; it 
included as residents during the trou- 
blous times of the rebellion: Robert 

Boyle, John Locke, Christopher Wren, 

Thomas Willis, Richard Lower, Wil- 

liam Petty and John Mayow, and was 

thus a kind of antecedent of the “Invis- 
ible or Philosophical College” in Lon- 


ENGLAND 


don and of the Royal Society which was 
established in 1662. The brilliancy of 
this earlier period by contrast made the 
somnolence of the succeeding century 
appear the more profound; it was quite 
common for professors not to lecture, 
and examinations were little more than 
a farce. Adam Smith (1723-90) from his 
experience at Balliol in the early forties 
of the eighteenth century, stated that 
the college lecturers had given up all 
pretence at lecturing; Edward Gibbon 
(1737-94) the historian, when at Mag- 
dalen in 1752-53 formed the same opin- 
ion about the professors in a University 
‘plunged in port and prejudice”; and 
ten years later Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-82) at Queen’s College found that 
“it was absolutely impossible to learn 
anything at Oxford.” The state of the 
medical school, if indeed there was any- 
thing worthy of the name, went through 
its period of greatest depression. 

But as regards medicine in Oxford the 
redeeming feature of the eighteenth 
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century was the number of endowments 
which medicine received or shared with 
the University. ‘These were (1) the 
benefactions of John Radcliffe (1653- 
1714), amounting eventually to £140,- 
000, (2) of Matthew Lee (1694-1755) . 
(3) of the Earl of Lichfield (1718-72) , 
and (4) of George Oakley Aldrich 


(1722-97) , fellow of Merton. The Rad- 


cliffe ‘Travelling fellowships were, ac- 
cording to Nias, intended by Radcliffe 
to benefit the University directly by im- 
proving the raw material for appoint- 
ments to University professorships, and 
not in the way they have in practice al- 


ways been utilized. Before Radcliffe’s 


death the bequest was practically settled 
for the appointment of two fellows with 
an annual dividend of £300 for ten 
years each, five years to be spent in study 
and travel abroad, and with rooms in 
University College when in Oxford. 
Two fellows -were appointed in July, 
1715. In 1758 when some outstanding 
life interests had probably fallen in, the 
Radcliffe ‘Trustees decided to erect the 
Radcliffe Infirmary which twelve years 
later, on October 18 (St. Luke’s Day) 


1770, was opened for the admission of 


patients. A similar delay was shown in 
several of the other benefactions: thus, 
though Dr. Matthew Lee founded a 
readership in anatomy at Christ Church 
in 1750, and five years later in his will 
laid down further and stringent regula- 
tions, it was not until 1766 that the first 
reader in anatomy, John Parsons 
(1742-85) was appointed at Christ 
Church, for this was a college and not a 
university endowment. A small anatom- 
ical school was built in 1765, under Par- 
sons’ direction within the college walls 
and was accordingly nicknamed “‘skele- 
ton corner.” ; 

The first Lichfield professor of clin- 
ical medicine, also John Parsons, was 
elected in 1780, or eight years after the 


Earl of Lichfield’s death; and the estab. 
lishment of the three Aldrichian chairs 
of chemistry, anatomy, and practice of 
medicine took place in 1803, or six years 
after the death of the founder. 

The occupants of the Lee’s reader. 
ship, the Lichfield, and the Aldrichian 
chairs were naturally the teachers of 
medicine during the second part of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nine. 
teenth centuries. The chairs circulated 
amongst a few competitors, and more 
than one of them were rather frequently 
held by the same man, especially by the 
regius professors, Kidd, Ogle, and Ac- 
land. 

Matthew Lee (1694-1755), who was 
educated at Westminster and Christ 
Church, was D.M. (1726), practised in 
Oxford and later in London. By his will 
dated August 27, 1755, it was very def: 
nitely decreed that no instruction was to 
be given from his legacy, which origi- 
nally was of the value of £20,000, “in 
any science or art except anatomy, phys- 
ick, and botany.”’ Eventually the income 
available under Dr. Lee’s Trustees in- 
creased considerably, and Acland when 
anatomical reader received {200 a- 
nually, a reader in chemistry was ap- 
pointed in 1858, with Acland’s ap 
proval, and later readerships in physics 
mathematics and history were ap 
pointed, and scholarships were for 
time awarded, the conditions laid down 
by the founder being thus widely con- 
travened. 

The Lichfield Professorship of Clir- 
ical Medicine at the Radcliffe Infirmary 
was endowed with {£7000 in the § pet 
cent stock by George Henry Lee, third 
Earl of Lichfield (1718-72) who was 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
(1762) and as one of the Radcliffe Trus 
tees opened the Radcliffe Infirmary ™ 


1770. The Lichfield chair was occupied 


successively by Parsons, Wall, Bourne, 
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Ogle, and Acland from 1780 to 1883 
when on Acland’s resignation it was di- 
yided into two lectureships, each held 
for two years, by a physician and a sur- 

John Parsons’ most promising career 
was on April 3, 1785, cut short at the age 
of forty-three by a fever then prevalent 
in Oxford. He was a Yorkshireman and 
was educated as a scholar at Westmin- 
ster and a student at Christ Church and 
medically in London, and in Edinburgh 
where in 1766 he gained the medal, 
given by John Hope (1725-86), for “the 
most extensive and elegant hortus sic- 
cus.” He was elected the first Lee's 
reader in anatomy, being, like Dr. Lee, 
an alumnus of Westminster and Christ 
Church, and superintended the erec- 
tion of the anatomical school before he 
took up his teaching in 1766; he did 
not proceed to the degree of B.m. until 
three years later, and then combined 
medical practice with teaching. In 1772 
he was elected physician to the Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary, and three years later a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London, where he gave the 
Harveian Oration in 1784. In 1780 he 
was elected the first Lichfield professor 
of clinical medicine. 

Martin Wall (1747-1824) was a little 
younger, but lived much longer, than 
Parsons, whom he succeeded as Lichfield 
professor. He was the son of John Wall 
(1708-76) a medical man of Worcester 
and of Worcester College, and later a 
fellow of Merton, who is also noticed in 
the “Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy.” Martin was educated at Winches- 
ter and New College of which he was a 
fellow. His medical training was chiefly 
obtained in Edinburgh, but he also at- 
tended the teaching at St. Bartholo- 
mews Hospital and that of John 
Hunter. He was physician to the Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary (1775-1824) , fellow of 
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the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don (1787) and Harveian Orator 
(1788) , and fellow of the Royal Society 
on March 8, 1788. He was appointed lec- 
turer on chemistry in 1781. But in 1785 
he was elected Lichfield professor of 
clinical medicine by convocation, a post 
which he retained until his death. Wall 
was an active teacher and wrote a num- 
ber of papers, among them one in 1783 
dealing with the diseases of the South 
Sea Islanders as described by surgeons 
who had been there. This probably 
formed the basis of a conversation in the 
following year with Samuel Johnson 
who, when in Oxford and having tea- 
with Wall, said: 


It is wonderful how little good Rad- 
cliffe’s Travelling fellowships have done. I 
know nothing that has been imported by 
them. . . . It is in vain to send them to 
France, and Italy, and Germany, for all 
that is known there is known here; I’d send 
them out of Christendom; I’d send them 
among barbarous nations. 


In 1811 Wall reported a case of pre- 
cocious puberty in a girl, the account 
being discreetly written in Latin. He 
wrote his father’s life and edited his 
medical tracts in 1780, and in 1806 re- . 
published and expanded his father’s 
pamphlet on the Malvern waters. He 
was a friend of Thomas Percival (1740- 
1804) of Manchester, the author of 
“Medical Ethics’ (1803), and _ this 
probably explains why he published 
two chemical papers in the Transac- 
tions of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society in 1785, the year 
in which he gave up the post of univer- 
sity reader in chemistry on defeating 
Vivian, the regius professor of medi- 
cine, in the contest for the Lichfield pro- 
fessorship of clinical medicine. He also 
brought out: .“‘Dissertations on Select 
Subjects in Chemistry and Medicine.”* 

1 Oxford, 1783. 
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This included his (1) Inaugural Dis- 
sertation on the Study of Chemistry 
when appointed public reader of chem- 
istry in the University on May 7, 1781, 
(2) Syllabus of Lectures in Chemistry 
1782, and (3) Conjectures on the Ori- 
gin and Antiquity of Symbols in Astron- 
omy and Chemistry. He also wrote 
“Clinical Observations on the Use of 
Opium in Slow Fevers and in the Syn- 
ochus, with Remarks on the Epidemic 
Fever at Oxford, 1785.’* The fever was 
typhus. 


ALDRICHIAN BENEFACTION 


George Oakley Aldrich (1721-97), 
M.A., M.D., sometime fellow of Merton, 
left, when his will was proved in 1798, 
£12,794 to found three praelectorships 
or professorships in chemistry, anatomy 
and the practice of medicine, a third of 
the annual income, namely £130, to be 
paid by the trustees to each of the chairs. 
The benefactor’s directions about the 
duties of the occupants would now, if 
taken literally, be extremely exacting 
and those for the chemical professor 
somewhat puzzling. For this professor 
was bidden to give yearly ‘‘one course of 
Processes in Medicinal and Philosoph- 
ical Chemistry in illustration of doc- 
trinal tendency of such series or course 
of Processes and pointing out the con- 
clusion fairly deducible from the facts 
they exhibit.” The professor of anat- 
omy was bound to give every winter or 
spring one entire course of physiology 
and to dissect the dead human body. As 
regarded the chair of the practice of 
medicine it was laid down that the re- 
gius professor of medicine, though pref- 
erence was not to be given to him by 
virtue of his office, his deputy or any 
other doctor of physic of the university 
should every year “read a complete 
course of lectures on the practice of 

2 Oxford, 1786. 
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physic begun at the commencement of 
the latter half of Lent term and be yp. 
interruptedly continued till the same be 
finished.” 

The regius professorship of medicine 
was founded in 15,46, six years after the 
corresponding regius chair of physic at 
Cambridge, by Henry vi, the salary of 
£40 annually being paid by the royal 
exchequer. In 1617 James 1 augmented 
the yearly salary by the mastership of 
the Hospital of Ewelme in Oxfordshire, 
Further additions were made by the 
lectureship on anatomy founded and at. 
tached to the regius chair by Richard 
Tomlins of Westminster in 1624, the 
Aldrichian professorship of anatomy in 
1803, and the Aldrichian professorship 
of the practice of medicine in 1858, thus 
bringing the stipend up to about f500. 

During the eighteenth century there 
were six occupants of the regius chair of 
medicine, but there is little information 
available about them. The first was 
Thomas Hoy (1659-1718?) who, though 
unknown for any medical activity, was 
in 1698, the year of his appointment as 
regius professor, described by John 
Evelyn as ‘‘a very learned man.” Bom 
in London he was educated at Merchant 
Taylors School and at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was elected a 
probationary fellow and took the de 
grees of B.A. (1680), M.A. and BM. 
(1684), and p.m. (1689). He was ad 
mitted a candidate at the Royal College 
of Physicians of London on December 
22, 1693, and practised near Warwick. 
Thomas Hearne (1678-1735), 4 histo- 
rian of contemporary Oxford and, like 
Anthony Wood (1632-95) with whom 
he is compared by Mallet, much given 
to snarling criticism, stated that Hoy 
shamefully neglected his professorial 
duties and owed his chair to the influ 
ence of William Gibbons (1649-1728) 
with Lord Somers (1651-1716), Lord 
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Chancellor. Gibbons, like Hoy, was ed- 
ucated at Merchant Taylors School and 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and _ prac- 
tising in London espoused the cause of 
the Apothecaries against the fellows of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and as 
“Mirmillo” in the “Dispensary” is made 
by Samuel Garth to say: 


While others meanly ask’d whole months to 
slay 
I oft despatch’d the patient in a day. 


Hoy, who probably died in 1718 in Ja- 
maica, was the author of a poem, 
“Agathocles, the Sicilian Usurper,’”* 
published anonymously, and of two es- 
says‘ on Ovid's ‘““De Arte Amandi, or the 
Arts of Love,” and on the “Hero and 
Leander” of Musaeus from the Greek. 

Of the remaining five, Joshua Lasher, 
also a fellow of St. John’s, was professor 
from 1718 to 1729, and was followed by 
William Beauvoir (1679-1730), a fel- 
low of Pembroke, who survived for one 
year only. William Woodford (ob. 
1758) was appointed in 1730, but did 
not leave London until 1734; he became 
prematurely senile during his twenty- 
eight years’ tenure of office, and accord- 
ingly Nathan Alcock (1707-79), an 
unauthorized teacher in chemistry, an- 
atomy and medicine, attracted all the 
students from the official lecturers, such 
as Thomas Lawrence (1711-85) lec- 
turer on anatomy from 1745 to 1750, 
who were put up to suppress him but 
had to be content with addressing the 
walls of an empty museum. It appears 
that about this date (1746) the great Al- 
brecht von Haller (1708-77), then at 
Gottingen, was invited but declined to 
come to the rescue. 

John Kelly, a student of Christ 
Church and regius professor (1759-72) , 
lived and practiced at Bristol. About 
William Vivian (1728-1801) , who held 


London, 1683. 
*London, 1689. 
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the chair for twenty-nine years (1772- 
1801) and lived into the nineteenth 
century, the most notable point appears 


Fic. 1. THoMAS Hoy (1659-17187), D.M., 
REGIUS PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE (1698-1718) . 


to have been that a patient of his, Dr. 
Ralph Cawley, Principal of Brasenose 
from 1770 to 1777, was ‘famous in the 
annals of medicine” (A. G. Gibson) for 
treating himself, successfully for a time, 
for dropsy by digitalis in 1776, on the 
advice of a carpenter. This was nine 
years before the appearance in 1785 of 
‘‘An Account of the Foxglove and some 
of its Medical Uses; with practical Re- 
marks on Dropsy and other Diseases” by 
William Withering (1741-99) who, 
however, in 1775, had learnt of its use 
as a cure for dropsy from an old woman 
in Shropshire. In the following year 
Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) met 
Withering in consultation over a patient 
for whom foxglove was prescribed, and 
in 1780 he published the thesis for the 
degree of m.p. at Edinburgh of his son 
Charles Darwin (1758-78), in which 
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cases of dropsy treated by digitalis were 
included; actually this was the first pub- 
lished record of the use of digitalis, but 


Fic. 2. SIR CHRISTOPHER PEGGE (1765- 
1822) , D.M., F.R.S., REGIUS PROFESSOR OF MEDTI- 
CINE (1801-22). 


the credit belongs to Withering (Ful- 
ton). 

Strange as it may now seem, the re- 
gius professor was not always the most 
eminent of the medical men resident in 
Oxford, at any rate as judged by con- 
tributions to medical knowledge. The 
fellowship and the Harveian Oration of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don were held by three Oxford residents 
during Vivian’s incumbency, namely by 
John Parsons (1784), Martin Wall 
(1788) and Robert Bourne (1797) ; but 
as Vivian was not a fellow of the Royal 
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College of Physicians he was not eligible 
for the Harveian Oration. Possession of 
the fellowship, though a pointer, js not 
an infallible criterion of merit. In 1785, 
however, Vivian was beaten in convora. 
tion by Wall in a contest for the Lich. 
field professorship of clinical medicine. 
In 1795 Vivian resigned his physiciancy 
at the Radcliffe Infirmary but remained 
regius professor until his death in 1801. 

Sir Christopher Pegge (1765-1899) 
was the only son by his first wife of Sam. 
uel Pegge the Younger (1753-1800), 
barrister, antiquarian, musical com- 
poser, and poet. He went up as a com- 
moner to Christ Church in 178g, and in 
1788 was elected a fellow of Oriel, then 
an exceptional distinction. But two 
years later he resigned this fellowship on 
returning to Christ Church as Lee's 
reader in anatomy. In 1789 he took the 
degree of M.B. and set up in practice in 
Oxford where his well-established sen- 
iors, Wall and Bourne, wore the wig, 
large turned-up hat, and gold-headed 
cane that Rowlandson’s caricatures dis- 
play. Though only five and twenty, 
Pegge paid them the compliment of 
adopting the same professional trap 
pings. Cox (1786-1875), the esquire 
bedel and coroner, who not only knew 
Pegge, but attended some of his lectures, 
spoke of his “noble appearance” and 
“courteous manner,” but diluted ths 
praise by the rather telling comment 
that “Dr. Kidd, his successor as Regis 
professor, a man in all things straight 
forward and anti-humbug, was the first 
medical doctor who rejected the wig and 
large-brimmed hat and never, I believe, 
carried a gold-headed stick.” 

There was plenty of time at Oxford 
in the eighteenth century for satire and 
Pegge came in for some in: 
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I would not call in any one of them all, . 
For only “the weakest will go to the Wall’; 
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The second, like Death, that scythe-armed 
mower, 

Will speedily make you a peg or two lower; 

While the third, with the fees he so silently 


earns, 
Is “the bourne whence no traveller ever re- 


turns.” 


Cox also said that Pegge ‘‘ought indeed 
to have set up his brass plate in London 
and near the Court and the West End; 
especially as he had professionally to run 
a hopeless race against two Oxford phy- 
sicians, Dr. Wall and Dr. Bourne in 
greater practice than any two have since 
been at the same time.” 

Pegge, however, made rapid progress 
in his profession; in 1790 he was elected 
physician to the Radcliffe Infirmary and 
held the post, though he did not lecture 
there, until 1808 when asthma made 
him restrict his activities. A fluent 
speaker, his lectures on anatomy soon 
became extremely popular and it was 
then thought not to be the thing to leave 
Oxford without attending one course of 
these lectures. His early promise and 
success, however, did not mature and as 
a lecturer he became so desultory that 
“the protection of the Dean and tutors 
of Christ Church could never make his 
anatomical school famous beyond the 
walls of the University, or popular with 
the young men within them” (Hol- 
land). On March 19, 1795 he became a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and in the 
following year he was made a fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, where in 1805 he delivered the 
Harveian Oration which, however, was 
not published. Cox stated quite bluntly 
that “Dr. Pegge got himself knighted; 
not that it got him more patients any 
more than the wig, the large turned-up 
hat and the gold-headed cane.” In June, 
1799 the Oxford Loyal Volunteers were 
Inspected by the Duke of York, and 
Pegge as Major was soon afterwards 
knighted by George mm. Sir Isaac Pen- 


nington (1745-1817), regius professor 
of physic (1794-1817) at Cambridge, 
was similarly active in the Volunteer 


Fic. 3. Sir ISAAC PENNINGTON (1745-1817) , 
REGIUS PROFESSOR OF PHysIC AT CAMBRIDGE 
(1794-1817) ; CONTEMPORARY OF SIR CHRIS- — 
TOPHER PEGGE. 


Movement about the same time, but 
had been already knighted in Decem- 
ber, 1795 when presenting a congratu- 
latory address from the University to 
George 111 on his escape from the recent 
attempt on his life. Pegge also formed 
part of a similar congratulatory deputa- 
tion to George 11 in 1803, but this was 
after his knighthood. Another resem- 
blance between them was that they were 
the first regius professors at their respec- 
tive universities to give the Harveian 
Oration which, however, neither of 
them published. In 1801 Pegge became 
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regius professor, but it would appear 
curious that Wall, who in 1785 had 
beaten the then regius professor in the 


Fic. 4. JOHN Kipp (1775-1851), D.M., F.R.S., 
REGIUS PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE (1822-51) . 


contest for the Lichfield professorship of 
clinical medicine, was not a successful 
candidate for the regius chair. The rea- 
son may possibly be that Wall did not go 
in because the Lichfield chair was the 
better paid. Pegge retained the Lee’s 
readership until 1816 when he was 
obliged by asthma to leave Oxford, and 
for a time practised in London and was a 
censor of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1817. But getting worse rather than 
better, the asthma banished him to Hast- 
ings whence he made occasional visits 
during term time to perform his profes- 
sional duties. On one of these visits he 
died in Oxford and was buried in the 
south aisle of Ewelme Church in Au- 
gust, 1822. 

He does not appear to have written 
anything. The illustration of “Doctor in 


Physic,” painted by T. Unwins and ep. 
graved by J. Agar in R. Ackermann’ 
History of the University of Oxford i 
believed to be a portrait of Pegge, and 
the corresponding portrait of “The Doc. 
tor in Physic” in Volume 2 of R. Acker. 
mann’s History of the University of 
Cambridge to be that of Sir Isaac Pep. 
nington. 

John Kidd, son of the captain of a 
merchant vessel, was in many ways ate. 
markable contrast to his predecessor 
Pegge whose father and _ grandfather 
both appeared in the “Dictionary of 
National Biography.”’ Kidd was an un- 
assuming little man, described in W. 
Tuckwell’s Reminiscences as “trotting 
about the streets in a spencer, a tailles 
great-coat then becoming obsolete,” and 
was the first physician in Oxford to give 
up the wig and other professional trap- 
pings. A Grecian scholar, Kidd was bom 
on September 10, 1775, was a scholar of 
Westminster and a student of Christ 
Church, going up in 1793 at what was 
in the annals of Westminster School 
called “the Golden election” of three 
afterwards distinguished men: William 
Corne (churchman), Phillimore (civil 
law) and Kidd. He then worked for four 
years (1797-1801) at Guy's Hospital 
where he came under the influence of 
Astley Cooper (1768-1841) , on whose 
recommendation he was later ap 
pointed regius professor. Returning to 
Oxford in 1801 he took the degree of 
B.M. and began the long succession of 
teaching posts: teacher of chemistry 
(1801) ; reader in mineralogy, being suc 
ceeded in 1813 by William Buckland 
(1784-1856) ; first Aldrichian professor 
of chemistry (1803-22), being suc 
ceeded in 1822 by his pupil C. G. D. 
Daubeny (1795-1867) ; Lee's reader in 
anatomy (1816-45) at Christ Church; 
and regius professor of medicine 
(1822-51). Kidd was physician to the 
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Radcliffe Infirmary from 1808 to 1826, 
but lectured on anatomy, not on med- 
icine, and taught from wax models, not 
from routine dissection of the human 
body, until 1845 when he gave up teach- 
ing. Kidd was an efficient Radcliffe Li- 
brarian (1834-51). At the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London he was 
elected a fellow in 1818 and gave the 
Harveian Oration in 1836, was made a 
fellow of the Royal Society on March 28, 
1822, and contributed two papers to the 
Philosophical Transactions (1815, 
1825). A very hard worker, he wrote 
much; having lectured for some years 
on mineralogy and geology he pub- 
lished “Outline of Mineralogy” (2 
vols.) in 1809; “A Geological Essay on 
the Imperfect Evidence in Support of a 
Theory of the Earth”’;’ “An Answer toa 
Charge against the English Universities 
in the Supplement to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia.’ Deeply religious, if 
somewhat narrow-minded, Kidd wrote 
“An Introductory Lecture to a Course 
in Comparative Anatomy, illustrative of 
Paley’s Natural Theology” (1824) ; and 
probably for this reason he was selected 
to write the second of the eight Bridge- 
water treatises entitled “On the Adap- 
tation of External Nature to the Phys- 
ical Condition of Man: principally with 
Reference to the Supply of his Wants 
and the Exercise of his Intellectual Fac- 
ulties,"” which was popular, reaching a 
sixth edition in 1852; for this he re- 
ceived a thousand pounds. He also pub- 
lished “Observations on Medical Re- 
form’* and “Further Observations on 
Medical Reform,’® and brought out a 
‘Catalogue of the Works in Natural 
Science and Medicine contained in the 


Oxford, 181 
Oxford, 1818. 
"London, 1833. 
* Oxford, 1841. 
* Oxford, 1842. 
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Radcliffe Library at Oxford” (1835). 
Though most anxious to further sci- 
entific and medical teaching in Oxford 


: i 
Fic. 5. JAMES ADEY OGLE (1792-1857) , M.D., 
F.R.S., REGIUS PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE (1851- 
57) 


he was not successful in making any 
way against the predominant classical 
stream; he inherited nothing from 
Pegge, and though he was associated 
with Ogle in efforts for science and the 
improvement of medical examinations 
they did not leave Acland as regius 
professor any laboratory, instruments, 
books or class, and the regius professor 
Was not ex officio attached to the Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary. It was stated before the 
Royal Commission of 1850 that “Ox- 
ford had ceased altogether to be a school 
of Medicine,” and between 1840 and 
1854 the number of B.M. degrees con- 
ferred was fourteen. 

James Adey Ogle (1792-1857) was 
the son of Richard Ogle, a successful 
practitioner in London, and was edu- 
cated at Eton and Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, being a scholar and subsequently 
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mathematical tutor of that Society and 
thus having J]. H. (afterwards cardinal) 
Newman asa pupil. After studying med- 
icine abroad, in Edinburgh, and in Lon- 
don, he settled down to practice in Ox- 
ford, becoming Aldrichian professor of 
medicine (1824-57) , Lichfield professor 
of clinical medicine (1830-57), and, 
rather late in life, regius professor of 
medicine (1851-57) for six years. He 
was physician to the Radcliffe Infirmary 
(1824-57) and as regius professor gave 
clinical instruction there to “an occa- 
sional pupil’; he was evidently willing 
and indeed made some preparations for 
this purpose, but there were very few 
students to be taught. He became a fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, in 1822, and delivered the 
Harveian Oration in 1844, which, like 
Kidd and unlike Pegge, he printed. His 
only other known publication was “A 
Letter to the Reverend the Warden of 
Wadham College on the System of Edu- 
cation pursued at Oxford, with Sugges- 
tions for remodelling the Examination 
Statutes.’ He was elected a fellow of 


the Royal Society on February 2, 1826. 


He tried, with Kidd, but without suc- 
cess to improve the conditions of science 
and medicine in Oxford. The third of 
his four sons, William Ogle (1827- 
1912) , Was assistant physician (1867-72) 
to St. George’s Hospital, superintend- 
ent of statistics to the Registrar-gener- 
al’s office and translator of Aristotle’s 
“De Partibus Animalium,”’" a second 
edition of which was published in 1911. 
J. W. Ogle (1824-1905) , also of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and afterwards physi- 
cian to St. George’s Hospital and father 
of Cyril Ogle (1861-1931) , also of ‘Trin- 
ity College and physician to St. George’s 
Hospital (1904-26) , took the degree of 
doctor of medicine (p.M.) during his 


10 Oxon., 1841. 
11 London, 1882. 


cousin's term of office as re 
fessor. 

Henry Wentworth Acland (1815. 
1900) was an aristocrat by birth, in ap- 
pearance, and in his broad outlook op 
science and medicine. Versatile, artistic 
thinking on big lines, and not a master 
of meticulous detail, he was in many re. 
spects far in advance of his time, espe. 
cially as regards public health and state 
medicine, and was accordingly looked 
upon as a visionary by some who had 
not his foresight. Educated at Hartov, 
being then destined by his father for 
medicine, at Christ Church, becoming 
a fellow of All Souls in 1840, he studied 
medicine in London and Edinburgh. 
Ill health, however, necessitated a good 
deal of foreign travel in his youth. In 
1845 he was offered the Lee’s reader- 
ship in anatomy at Christ Church; but 
on considering the position of science at 
Oxford, especially in the light of C. 6. 
Carus’ damning criticism of the anaton- 
ical department in Kidd’s time (1844), 
namely that it resembled that of Vesalius 
three hundred years earlier, Acland felt 
that he might be embarking on a des 
perate or hopeless undertaking and ac 
cordingly consulted his Edinburgh 
teachers, W. P. Alison (1790-1859) and 
John Goodsir (1814-67) whether he 
should immediately resign or attempt 
the task of establishing biological study 
in Oxford on such a basis that it must be 
lasting, and would to some extent be 
worthy of a national university. This he 
started out to do on the lines of the Hur- 
terian Museum, and eventually carried 
through in the face of powerful oppost 
tion. Like John Parsons, the first Lees 
reader, Acland was appointed before he 
had passed the examination for the 
degree, and was examined by two ple 
fessors, Ogle and Daubeny, who had pre- 
viously attended his lectures, and W. 4 
Greenhill (1814-94) who, forty-four 


gius pro. 


r 


years later. in 1890, when Acland re- 
ferred to this in his pamphlet “Oxford 
and Modern Medicine,” explained away 
what might appear the anomaly of a lec- 
turer being examined by his own pupils. 
When appointed in 1857 to the regius 
professorship, which he held till 1894, 
he found the medical faculty as dead as 
when Kidd was elected thirty-five years 
earlier. He exerted himself in all direc- 
tions, and indeed was well equipped to 
attract help in making the teaching of 
natural science and medicine worthy of 
the University. In this very difficult task 


he made much headway, especially in - 


the erection of the University Museum 
and in preparing the way for the great 
expansion of science teaching which has 
since taken place. With the outlook of a 
humanist he advocated a broad educa- 
tion for medical men, opposed the tend- 
ency to specialize early, thus repeating 
the advice Sir Benjamin Brodie (1783- 
1862) had given about his own train- 
ing, and laid it down that the clinical 
facilities available at Oxford were not 
sufficient to justify the establishment of 
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a complete medical school. ‘The debt 
that Oxford owes to him has been some- 
what forgotten, if indeed it was ever 
properly recognized, for he did not es- 
cape hostile criticism. The second Royal 
Commission appointed in 1877 received 
a considerable body of evidence, espe- 
cially from Sir Edwin Ray Lankester. 
This was followed by the campaign, 
started by ““A Member of Convocation” 
behind the breastplate of anonymity, 
entitled ‘‘A lost Medical School” in the 
British Medical Journal” beginning 
January 5, 1878, in which the regius pro- 
fessor of medicine was severely attacked 
for absorbing the fees for the regius, the 
Aldrich, and Lichfield chairs of med- 
icine and not lecturing. What was prac- 
tically Acland’s Apologia did not appear 
until 1890 in the form of a letter to, as a 
representative Oxford graduate, Dr. 
James Andrew (1829-97) , senior physi- 
cian to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
“Oxford and Modern Medicine,” which 
was rather widely, but privately, circu- 
lated. 
12 Vol. 1:30; 94, 1878. 
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JOHN HUNTER IN PORTUGAL* 


(TWO LETTERS WRITTEN BY HIM, RECENTLY DISCOVERED) 


By FENWICK BEEKMAN, M.D. 


NEW YORK 


OHN HUNTER sailed from 
England on March 26, 1761, with 
the expedition to Belleisle, off 
the coast of Brittany in the Bay 
of Biscay. This expedition against the 
French consisted of ten thousand troops, 
under the command of General Hodg- 
son.’ “In the year 1761 [Hunter writes 
in his dedication of “A Treatise on the 
Blood, Inflammation and Gunshot 
Wounds” to George 11] I had the hon- 
our of being appointed by your Majesty 
a surgeon on the staff in the expedition 
against Belleisle.” Soon after the attack 
the enemy capitulated and the island 
was occupied by the English forces on 
June 7th, when hospitals were estab- 
lished to care for the sick and wounded. 
There is but meager information con- 
cerning the life of John Hunter during 
this stay of over a year at Belleisle. The 
little that is known is gleaned from four 
letters written by him to his brother 
William and an additional one quoted 
by Sir Anthony Bowlby (ibid.) , written 
by H. A. Lambert, “Brigadier-General 
Commanding-in-Chief H.M. Forces” in 
Belleisle, dated April 12, 1762. It is ap- 
parent from the contents of these letters 
that Hunter was not happy during this 
enforced stay. He writes: 


Thank God I have succeeded in every- 
thing that I have attempted, but my prac- 
tice in Gunshot wounds has been in a 
great Mesure different from all others, so 
that I have had the eyes of all the surgeons 
upon me, both on account of my suppos’d 


knowledge, and method of treatment. My 
fellow Creatures of the Hospital are a 
damn’'d disagreeable set. The two Heads 
are as unfit for their employment, as the 
devil was to reign in Heaven, but more of 
this hereafter.” 


This was a period of uncertainty for 
those at Belleisle, for there were rumors 
of an expedition to the West Indies. 
John Hunter writes his brother under 
the date of July 11, 1761: 


We talk of going home, and then to go 
out upon another expedition, viz., to Mar- 
tinico, if there is anything in it, I would 
beg of you to see if I could possibly avoid 
it, and be put upon some land service a 
the Sea plays the Devil with me. I would 
rather stay here in this place (if a surgeon 
is to be left with the Troops) than go to 
the west or east Indies; but if there was no 
chance of going to either, I would come 
home with the forces that comes home: a 
I can have it in my power to do either, I'll 
beg that you'll inquire of Mr. Adair, with 
my most Humble respects. 


William Hunter apparently made the 
inquiries that were requested, for in hi 
next letter to his brother, dated Sep 
tember 28, 1761, John writes: “I am 
very much obliged to you for the trou 
ble that you have been at in enquiring 
after my future steps that I am to take, 
and shall still beg your assistance, In let 
ting me know any news that may co” 
cern me, with your oppinion of it; . 

John Hunter was receiving at 
time, as surgeon on the staff, the pay of 


* These two letters were recently acquired by the writer and are published for the first tim® 
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ten shillings a day and now we find him 
trying to better his financial return; for 


in this same letter he writes: 


My scheme at present is this; If we are 
order’d home, and a surgeon is to stay here, 
I propose staying (if there is any chance 
of another expedition) and if I do stay, I 
propose applying for the deputy parveor- 
ship [purveyorship], which is ten shillings 
a day, and if I get that I can give my Pren- 
tice a place of five shillings a day, so that I 
can make it worth my while, this is my 
present plan. 


His scheme appears to have worked 
to his advantage, for Sir Anthony 
Bowlby (ibid.) tells us “that Hunter 
was not merely one of a surgical staff, 
but was in charge of the hospital, for in 
addition to his appointment as ‘staff sur- 
geon, he is described as the ‘Deputy 
Purveyor’ and in that capacity he was 
supplied by the Government with 
money to be spent on the hospitals by 
himself.” 

Early in the spring of 1762 new ru- 
mors commenced to be circulated at 
Belleisle of an expedition to Portugal, 
for the Spaniards had invaded that coun- 
try and the Portuguese were calling 
upon England for help. The news of 
this expedition seems to have caused a 
feeling of uncertainty in the mind of 
John Hunter, as to what would be best 
for him to do. Should he go with this ex- 
pedition and lose his extra pay as “dep- 
uty purveyor,” or remain at Belleisle 
and retain his increased income? His 
feelings are shown in his letter to Wil- 
liam Hunter, dated April 12, 1762. 


There is nothing here talkd of but Por- 
tugal, Mr. Smith our apothecary is ap- 
pointed as one there; but no accounts of 
my going. If I am to leave this place I 
should like to go there, but should chuse to 
stay here, if an Hospital was to be keept, as 
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I suppose that I shall loose my ten shillings 
by going (but that as it may be). 


Nevertheless, he lost his ten shillings; 
for he was soon after ordered to Portu- 
gal and had to relinquish his position as 
deputy purveyor to the hospital. To 
add further to his unhappiness, we find 
that he had not been paid, nor did he 
approve of the appointment of the sen- 
ior officers to the hospital. 


I am told that our arreas are to be paid 
in two months. . . . I think that it should 
amount by that time to a £160 for my 
Prentice and myself. I hear that Dr. Blyth 
is to go to Portugal, I suppose that Mr. 
Young goes as Surgeon-General, God help’ 
the Hospital when directed by such two. I 
wonder who will be purveyor, for Young’s 
commission is changed. 

John Hunter must have sailed for 
Portugal sometime after June 6, 1762, 
for on this date he wrote his brother 
from Belleisle. We find him next at Lis- 
bon, writing his brother William under 
the date of July 25, 1762. He was now 
receiving only ten shillings a day, but 
already had made plans to obtain ad- 
vancement. He had applied for the posi- 
tion of “Deputy Director’ of the hos- 
pital, but disappointedly writes his 
brother: 


When I recd. your Letter at Belleisle 
informing me that the Secretary of War 
had promised me the Deputy Directorship, 
I was in the hopes of getting it; and when I 
came to Lisbon Mr. Young told me that 
I was the person, I had no sooner heard 
this, than Mr. Madox (one of our Sur- 
geons) produces a warrant for the imploy- 
ment, granted by my Lord Tyrawly;* . . . 
Upon enquiry, we were told by the Sur- 
geon that it was only granted condition- 
ally, viz., if I came from Belleisle it was to 
have no effect; which shows that they knew 
of my being appointed, or approved of. 


Mr. Madox, however, was not de- 
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moted, and John Hunter therefore asks 


John Hunter never attained the ran} 


his brother’s help in this matter. He of deputy director of hospitals in Poy. 
wants William to call upon Mr. Tyr- tugal. This, however, did not prevent 
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whitt,® deputy secretary of war in Lon- 
don, to place the facts before him and 
to request a warrant appointing him 
(John) deputy director. Incidentally, 
we now find his feelings toward Mr. 
Young quite different from formerly, 
for in ending this letter he writes, “‘Mr. 
Young is my stance friend and does 
everything in his power to serve me. I 
wish I could get it [the Deputy Director- 


ship] as it makes a vast difference with 
me here.” 


him from attempting to place himsel 
in another position which might better 
his pay. It is concerning this aspiration 
that one of the letters which has come 
into the possession of the writer is wit 
ten. I believe the contents of this let 
ter gives us some new information cot 
cerning this period of John Hunter’ 
life, about which we know so little. 
facts in the case are as follows: 
Stephen Paget, in his Life of John 
Hunter, prints a copy of a letter written 
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by Hunter from Portalegra to his 
brother William, dated November 16, 
1762, in which, after discussing his fail- 
ure to obtain the deputy directorship 
he writes: “I am now applying for Phi- 
sician, if I get that I shall be a Dr. as 
well as the best of you. I have attended 
his Lordship [the Earl of Loudoun] in 
all his marches and have reason to be- 
lieve that I am well with him.” The de- 
tails of this application for the position 
of physician have been obscure. There- 
fore, the letter which follows furnishes 
us with additional facts concerning his 
aspiration, as it is the written applica- 
tion of John Hunter to the Earl of Lou- 
doun® for the position of Physician to 
the hospital, of which he speaks in his 
letter to his brother: 


To | 

His Exc” the Earl of Loudoun Com- 
mander in Chief of his Britanik Mag‘ 
Forces in Portugal 


My Lord 

I take the liberty to throw Myself upon 
your Favour. I have been informed, that 
your Lordship has given Dr. Cadogan leave 
to return to England. I therefore presume 
that a Phisiciane will be wanted in that 
Hospital. If so I take the liberty to recom- 
mend myself, and I hope that the follow- 
ing reasons will plead some excuse for 
troubling your Lordship. First, my Lord I 
have the oldest commission on this Staff. 
In the Second place I came here with the 
promise of My ten Shillings a day being 
continued, which your Lordship know I 
have not got. Thirdly I have your Lord- 
ships promise which you was pleased to 
give to General Lambert (upon the Cop 
of the above) that your Lordship would 
serve me the very first opportunity, and 
desired that he would let you know it. I 
hope that my Education in Physick will be 
no objection to me. 

I know that your Lordship has Natural 
objections to the increasing the Hospital 
Expences but I hope that this can be done 


without any additional Expence for | 
should not have the least objection to my 
acting as surgeon in the Same Hospital, or 
indeed in any capasity that the Service re. 
quired, as I have done all along Since | 
came to Portugal. 

My Lord I have the Honor to be with 
due respect your Lordships most obedt & 
Humble Serv* 


John Hunter 
St Dom®* Oct 


the 28 1762 
(Sao Domingos, Portugal) 


Dr. William Cadogan,’ who was first 
physician to the hospital in Portugal, 
had written the Earl of Loudoun at Sio 
Domingos from Lisbon on October 2i, 
1762, requesting leave to return to Eng. 
land because of his ill health. The let. 
ter which contains this request and has 
recently been acquired by the Royal 
College of Surgeons (England), de 
scribes a series of symptoms which he 
had had for some time: loss of appetite, 
a flux, abdominal pain, intestinal dister- 
tion, etc., which might have been due 
to an attack of typhoid fever. The leave 
was granted by the Earl of Loudoun in 
a letter to Dr. Cadogan, dated the 28th 
of October. 

John Hunter, who was also at Si 
Domingos at this time, apparently had 
heard of the request of Dr. Cadogan to 
be relieved and immediately, that is, the 
same day that the letter granting the 
leave was sent by the Earl of Loudoun, 
wrote the foregoing letter asking for the 
position which would be open. John 
Hunter was not, however, .a physiciat, 
he was a surgeon; and there were three 
physicians who were juniors to Dr 
Cadogan. Hunter, however, appeals © 
have wanted the position as it wo 
give him increased pay, a pound a day 
instead of ten shillings, and therefore 
applied in spite of the fact that he lacked 
the qualifications. 
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On November goth Dr. Cadogan, hav- 
ing received the Earl of Loudoun’s 
reply granting him his leave, acknowl- 
edged this letter with thanks and con- 
tinued by saying: 


I have the mortification to hear there 
are many suitors for my place, as if it was 
vacant. Mr. Smith, my L* & Mr. Hamilton 
are both good men & so is Mr. Golding the 
oldest of the mates, who has taken good 
care of the men during mine & Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s illness, according to my own plan, 
which I have the honour to assure your 
Lordship has been very successfull, & he 
brought me accounts of them very fre- 
quently, so that I humbly apprehend there 
is no occasion for any body. I must there- 
fore beseach your Excellency not to let the 
crows eat me before I am dead. 


There seems to be little doubt that 
Dr. Cadogan considered John Hunter 
as one of the “crows.” 

Hunter seems to have felt that he was 
a particular favorite of the Earl of Lou- 
doun and, therefore, he must have been 
keenly disappointed by his failure to 
obtain this advancement, for the posi- 
tion of first physician to the hospital 
was given to Richard Huck*® (Saun- 
ders) . We should remember, however, 
that John Hunter was not only unfitted 
for the position of physician because of 
his lack of training, but that he was not 
the leading applicant, as Richard Huck 
had previously accompanied the Earl 
of Loudoun to America, had served 
with him there, and had probably been 
asked by the Earl to accompany him in 
this campaign. Therefore, the latter was 
in a far more confidential position with 
the Earl than John Hunter. 

The second letter of John Hunter’s 
which is published here, I believe for 
the first time, is addressed to Mr. Smyth, 
one of the apothecaries at Santarem, and 
concerns the treatment of a patient. The 
letter follows: 
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To 
MF Smyth® 
at the British Hosp! 
at Santarem 


Sir 

I recd your Letters concerning M' Down. 
ings health I am Sorry that the case is » 
obstinate, so as not to give way to the meth. 
ods followed. I own that I am at a loss what 
to prescribe further. for the case is sip. 
gular. I am affraid it will take more time 
and attention than what a Millitary life 
will admitt of and I should looke upon this 
climate too relaxing especialy if the 
weather becomes warmer. I should sup 
pose that nothing is so likely to succed » 
well as the vigour and the conveniences of 
England which far surpass, any thing that 
can be done here. You must see by my le 
ter that this prescription is realy the last 
that I can go no further here. if any thing 
that you can think of I wish you would try 
it. My Compo* to all friends 

I am Sir your most ob*t 

Serv' 
John Hunter 


Lisbon 13 1763 
[Note in another handwriting] 
be so kind as to send this letter back, a 
have to return to Dr. Morrisson.” 
H. D. 


This letter was written shortly before 
Hunter’s return to England. Mr. Smyth, 
to whom it is addressed, was probably 
Mr. Hugh Smith, apothecary to the 
Military Hospital at Santarem. In thos 
days apothecaries prescribed for p* 
tients, under the direction of a physt 
cian or a surgeon, and this letter is 0 
answer to one from Mr. Smith asking 
for advice in the case of the illness 0 
Mr. Downing, probably one of the oft 
cers of the expedition. 


In ending, I wish to express my appred 
tion to Sir D’Arcy Power and Mr. W. Rt 


Fanu, librarian of the Royal College of = 
geons (Eng.), for their help in preparing 
article. 
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cruited a regiment of highlanders, of 
which he was colonel. On February 
17, 1756 he was appointed captain gen- 
eral of Virginia and on March 20, com- 
mander-in-chief of the American forces 
in America. On reaching New York he 
went to Albany and from there to 
Louisburg, Cape Breton Island, where 
the siege of the fortress was commenced 
in January, 1757. The Earl of Lou- 
doun, however, wasted his time at Hali- 
fax, apparently unable to decide on a 
definite course of action. Soon after he 
was recalled to England, being re- 
placed by Lord Amherst (1717~97) » 


who took Louisburg from the French » 
on July 28, 1758. It was said of him, 
that he was like King George upon the 
sign posts, always on horseback but 
never advancing. On the declaration of 
war with Spain in 1762, he was ap- 
pointed second-in-command of the ex- 
peditionary forces under Lord Tyraw- 
ley. He died at Loudoun Castle, April 
27, 1782. 


4. William Cadogan (1711-97) was born in 


London. He graduated from Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, with the degree of A.B. 
in 1731. He received his m.p. from Ley- 
den in 1737. Soon after he joined the 
army as a physician. He practiced in 
Bristol and while there was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Later 
(1754) he moved to London and was 
appointed physician to the Foundling 
Hospital, where he attained success. 
In June, 1755 he received the degrees 
of M.A., M.B. and M.D. from Oxford. 
In June, 1758 he became a member of 
the College of Physicians, London; his 
portrait by Pine hangs in the halls of 
that institution. Cadogan wrote on a 
number of subjects. He is best known, 
however, for his book on nursing. 


8. Richard Huck Saunders (1720-85), a 


physician whose parents were named 
Huck, served an apprenticeship of five » 
years with a surgeon named Neal at 
Penrith. Later he entered St. Thomas's 
Hospital as a pupil under John Girlie. 
In 1745 he joined the army and was ap- 
pointed surgeon to Lord Semphill’s 
regiment. He settled in Penrith in 1748 
and on October 13, 1749 received his 
degree of M.p. from Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. Rejoining the army in 1750, 
he was appointed surgeon to the 33rd 
regiment and went to Minorca for 
three years. From 1753 to 1755 he was 
quartered with his regiment at Edin- 
burgh, where he attended medical 
classes at the university. He accom- 
panied the Earl of Loudoun to Amer- 
ica in 1756, being appointed physician 
to the army. He served throughout the 
Seven Years’ War with the Earl of 
Loudoun, returning to England from 
Portugal in 1762 with his health im- 
paired. He was appointed physician to 


‘ 
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Middlesex Hospital in 1766 and to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in 1778. He died in 
the West Indies in 1785. His reputa- 
tion with the public and the profession 
was said to be of the best. In 1777 he 
married Jane, the niece and heiress 
of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, from 
whom he acquired a large fortune. He 
therefore took the name of Saunders 
and quartered his arms with those of 
his wife, Richard Huck became a close 
friend of John Hunter and attended 
him professionally in one of his at- 
tacks. After John Hunter’s death, Mrs. 
Hunter became chaperone to Saunders’ 
daughters. 


9g. Hugh Smith (or Smyth) was apothecary 


to the military hospital at Santarem, 
Portugal. He was commissioned a Mas- 
ter Apothecary for the Expedition to 
Belleisle, July 13, 1761, and was sent 
on to Portugal, his commission for this 
expedition being dated February 10, 
1762 with the pay of ten shillings a 
day, as he was senior of the two apothe- 
caries. Following his return to England 
in 1765 he was placed on half pay and 
was returned to full pay on June 24, 
1766, as surgeon to the garrison of To- 
bago. On March 25, 1768 he returned 
to half pay until 1769, when he was 
again sent to Portugal on full pay. 
After this we know nothing further 
of him. 


10. Dr. Morrisson probably refers to Michael 


Morris, M.D., one of the physicians to 


the hospital at Santarem. Morris re. 
ceived his M.D. at Reims, 1750, and be 
came a licentiate of the Royal C 

of Physicians, London, on March 16, 
1761. He was commissioned physician 
to the army in Portugal on March 29 
1762, receiving the pay of one pounda 
day. On his return to England he was 
placed on half pay until Februar 
1775, when he was sent to Boston, He 
became inspector of hospitals under 
General Sir William Howe in -Amer. 
ica January 10, 1777. On January 1, 
1781, after his return to England, he 
was placed on half pay. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society April 5, 
1764 and was physician to the Wes- 
minster Hospital 1761-1791. He died 
on May 29, 1791. Morris contributed 
some observations to the Society of 
Physicians in London, for we find the 
following contribution to their trans 
actions in Medical Observations and 
Inquiries, “A letter from Michael Mor. 
ris M.D. to the Medical Society, describ 
ing the process for making aether, with 
some observations on its medical us. 
Read Dec 18 1758.” “Experiments on 
the Cortex winteranus or magellanicus 
by Dr. Morris. Read November 2 
1773.” and “An account of the effects 
of castor, andthe Peruvian bark, in 
hooping cough, by Michael Mors 
M.D. physician to the Westminster Hos 
pital, and F.r.s. read February 9 17% 
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~ UNFAMILIAR MEDICAL WORKS BY KNOWN AND 
ANONYMOUS AUTHORS IN VATICAN 
PALATINE LATIN MSS 


By LYNN THORNDIKE, Pu.D. 


NEW YORK 


HIS article is complementary 

to one on “Little Known Names 

of Medical Men in Vatican 

Palatine Mss,” which appeared 
recently.1, We now turn our considera- 
tion to anonymous medical works in the 
same Ms collection and to unfamiliar 
medical treatises by authors well known 
for other works. As before, indices of 
manuscripts and incipits are added, and 
to facilitate reference from these the fol- 
lowing text is divided into numbered 
sections. 


1. ARNALD OF VILLANOVA. Some medical 
treatises are assigned, perhaps incorrectly, 
to Arnald of Villanova in these Palatine 
Mss. which are not found in editions of his 
works. One is a treatise against impedi- 
ments to conception. Vatic. Palat. lat. 1205, 
fols. 18v-24r, “Incipit tractatus contra im- 
pedimentum concepcionis Arnaldi. Unde 
altissimus masculum et femellam ad pro- 
ducendum .../.. . et cooperienscum 
sindone [?] rubea. Explicit tractatus con- 
tra impedimenta_ concepcionis.” This 
would seem a different work from the 
“Remedies against Witchcraft” or against 
impotency so induced which is found in 
editions of Arnald’s works. Nor does it 
seem the same as “De impedimentis con- 
ceptionis,” which C. Arlt and J. Pagel 
printed as by Raymundus de Moleriis, but 
which Paul Diepgen believes to be by Ar- 
nald.* It opens, “Sapientis verbum 
Pg Mep. Hisr., n.s. 8: No. 2, 145 (Mar.) 


“ Arlt, C. Neuer Beitrag z. Gesch. d. mediz. Schule 
Pagel, J. Janus, 8:530-537. | 
P. Arch. f. Gesch. d. Med., 6:380-391. 


est . . .” See also Nos. 16, 18 infra. 

2. ASTROLOGICAL MeEpicinE. A brief tract 
on astrological medicine is found in Vatic. 
Palat. lat. 1264, fols. 229r-231r: “Notan- 
dum quod secundum Ptholomeum in suo 
centilogio et secundum sententiam sui 
commentatoris Hali propositione 56. . . 
/ ... Expliciunt regule de dandis medi- 
cinis quibuscumque et de flebotomia.” 
Other works of astrological medicine will 
be found discussed under Nos. 5, 6 and 13. 

g. AVENZOAR (ABENZOAR) AND GUIDO. 
In Vatic. Palat. lat. 1229, at fol. 2o9r, col. 1, 
a “Summa dietarum” ascribed to Aben- 
zoar opens, “Panis tritice bene artificiatus 
est temperate caliditatis . . .” The incipit 
is unfamiliar and the title is not that of any 
of the previously recorded works of ibn 
Zuhr or Avenzoar. But it may be a portion 
of one of them. I have been unable to iden- 
tify the Guido to whom a little further on 
in the same Ms., (fols. 264r, col. 2—269r, 


col. 2) is attributed a work on degrees of | 


medicines (‘“Incipit tractatus Guidonis de 
gradibus medicinarum”) which opens, 
“Quia Galienus medicorum eximius in 
principio simplicium . . .” 

4. BACHELOR OF MONTPELLIER. A tur- 
gidly written “Rule of Health” by a 
bachelor of Montpellier follows the med- 
ical work of Maino de’ Maineri in eight 
tractates in Ms Vatic. Palat. lat. 1213, fol. 
g7r, col. 1: “Incipit liber de regimine sani- 
tatis in quo continetur.../...ame 
vestro ac Montis Pessolani bacalario . . .” 
The work is in two tractates devoted re- 
spectively to theory and practice. The 
bachelor of Montpellier was not averse to 
occult literature, citing ““Rabanus in libro 
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de proprietatibus occultis mundanorum’”? 
at fol. 97v, col. 1, and “Gaphar* in libro de 
electionibus horarum”’ at fol. 98r, col. 1. 

5. BELLANTIUs, Lucius. On critical days 
there is a dissertation by Lucius Bellantius 
of Siena, the defender of astrology against 
Pico della Mirandola, which seems never 
to have been printed, “Whether critical 
days are from the moon?” In part, how- 
ever, it resembles the chapter on critical 
days in Bellantius’ printed “De astrologica 
veritate,”’ Quaestio xiv, Artic. iv. Vatic. 
Palat. lat. 1258, 16th century, fols. 63r-67v: 
“An critici dies a luna sint dissertatio Lucii 
_ Bellantii Senensis matematici ac physici 
longe prestantissimi,” opening, ‘“Critici 
dies a luna non esse videntur rerum astro- 
logicarum imperitis . . .” and apparently 
ending, “... ab aliis causis celestium 
quam a luna crises fieri.” Fol. 68r-v is 
blank. ‘The writing of the dissertation is 
hard to read. Bellantius, like an anony- 
mous tract on critical days which will soon 
be mentioned under section 6, refers both 
to the sixtieth aphorism of the “Centilo- 
quium” and to the figure of sixteen sides 
and angles. He maintains the influence of 
the moon but also of other stars upon crit- 
ical days, and he introduces astronomical 
and astrological complications to explain 
apparent irregularities in the occurrence 
of critical days. There follows in the same 
Ms another text without title on crises and 
critical days, which perhaps may be re- 
garded as a second part of the preceding 
dissertation or at any rate also by Bellan- 
tius, since other works by him follow im- 
mediately after it. It opens at fol. 6gr, “Est 
itaque crisis repugnantia niature et morbi 
. .. The heads of its chapters 2 to 6 are: 
“De causis crisium, De motibus, De dis- 
tinctione dierum criticorum iuxta medicos 
et quomodo a luna sumantur, De diebus 
criticis secundum astronomos, Via certa 
criticos dies invenire.”” At fol. 76v without 

2 No such work by Rabanus seems to be 
extant, as I have already pointed out in com- 
menting upon similar citations by Bartholo- 
mew of England: A History of Magic and 
Experimental Science, 2:415, 1923. 

8 That is, Albumasar. 
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indication of a new chapter begin 

two astrological rules for telling whether 
the crisis or illness will turn out badly or 
well. At fol. 79r the text ends or breaks off 
After another blank leaf there ensues 
disputation by Bellantius on another med. 
ical question and after it some astrological 
interrogations: fol. 81r, “An aegritudinis 
principium accidentium eius significa 
tionum a sensibili lesione vel a sensata 
lesione vel an accu[r?]situ sumi debet, 
Lucii Bellantii Senensis mathematici ac 
physici disputatio docta et elegans loco pre. 
fationis premissa,” opening, “Apparet 
aegritudinis principium non a sensibili le. 
sione sumi debere . . .” The astrological 
interrogations, illustrated with horoscopes 
or figurae coeli which unfortunately are 
undated, open respectively: fol. 82r, “Ad 
tempus praecisum canonis facte interroga- 
tionis . . .” and, fol. gir, “Sequitur aliud 
exemplum formatum per figuram coeli 


There then follows a brief work on a 
trological uroscopy which may possibly 
also be by Bellantius, but no author is 
named. Vatic. Palat. lat. 1258, fols. 100r- 
104v: “Cum primeve et principales caussae 
alterationis istorum inferiorum .../... 
ex iudicio astrorum precedenti. Finis li 
belli de iudiciis urine ratione astrologica.” 
The author expresses his intention of first 
treating of urine unseen judged by the 
stars, then, according to the usual medical 
method, of inspection of urine and the con- 
tents of urine. The first part was to have 
seven notabilia, the second eight considera- 
tiones. But in our Ms we have only the 
seven notabilia of the first astrological patt. 

At fols. 105r-124r of our Ms is an anon 
ymous defense of judicial astrology against 
its calumniators: “Contra calumniatore 
astrologiae assertio astrologiae divinatrics 
sive iudiciaria cum divinitatem tm 
certitudinem  vvalidissimis arguments 
comprobans. Loco prefationis prémiss. 


Astrologiae calumniatores contendunt 
viniatricem astrologiam . . 


be The text 


seems to be practically identical with oe 
first “Quaestio” of Bellantius’s prim 
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“De astrologica veritate,” except that the 
latter says nothing of calumniators but pre- 
sents the arguments for and against astrol- 
ogy impersonally. There follow two tracts 
on astrological method, or rather, an intro- 
duction and first book, of which the for- 
mer, in five chapters, is identical with “De 
astrologica veritate,” Quaestio xiv, Artics. 
vi-x: Vatic. Palat. lat. 1258, fols. 125r-132r: 
“In astrologiae divinatricis iudiciariaeque 
methodum introductio brevis generalia 
quaedam ante iudicium figurae questionis 
consideranda complectens.” The latter is 
therefore probably also by Bellantius, al- 
though it does not seem to correspond to 
any part of his “De astrologica veritate,” as 
printed. Ibid., fols. 1331-2 “Astrologiae 
iudiciariae methodi liber primus.” Its nu- 
merous chapters, the numbering of which 
ceases after 100 is reached, may be illus- 
trated by reproducing the captions of the 
first ten: 


1 De his quae tam iudici quam que- 
renti necessaria sunt in astronomi- 
cis iudiciis 

2 De eligendo querentis et questionis 
duce 

3 De his quae ad primum donum per- 
tinent 

4 De vita 

5 De vita transacta et reliqua eius 
portione 

6 De his quae ad secundum domum 
pertinent 

7 Deacquirenda pecunia 

8 De thesauro et re qualibet occulta 

9 De fortuna secularium et summa 
eorum dignitate 

10 De re accommodata aut apud quem- 
libet deposita 


6. CriricaL Days. Besides the afore- 
mentioned work of Bellantius on the sub- 
ject, (wo anonymous works on critical days 
may be noted. In Vatic. Palat. lat. 1116 at 
fol. 125V a treatise opens, “Circulus sex- 
decim angulorum describit dies creticos 
peryodos et dies indicatos hoc modo videli- 
cet. . .” The allusion is to the inscribing 
a circle of.a sixteen-sided polygon whose 


sides are chords subtending equal arcs of 
the circumference and the use of this fig- 
ure for astrological purposes attributed to 
Ptolemy. Presently there is citation of “the 
opinion of Linconiensis on critical days in 
commenting on the sixtieth verbum of the 
‘Centiloquium.’” If by “Linconiensis” 
Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, is 
meant, I can only say that I have failed to 
find among his published works either one 
on critical days or a commentary on the 
“Centiloquium.” Of the other work on 
critical days the first part is missing in 
Vatic. Palat. lat. 1229, where, after a few 
leaves of membrane in an earlier writing 
on the theme, it is continued on paper in a 
later hand with these captions: fols. 359v- 
36or, ““Tractatus tertius de diversitate sig- 
norum in morbis apparentium ex quibus 
oportet pronosticare”; fol. 361r, ““Tracta- 
tus quartus de modo et arte pronosti- 
candi”; fol. 362r, col. 1, “Explicit tractatus 
de crissi et criticis diebus et arte pronosti- 
cationis secundum modum batolomei” 
(i.e., Ptolemy) . 

4. “De Homing.” An anonymous work 
on man is found in Ms Vatic. Palat. lat. 
1892, fols. 79r-g8v, in a difficult writing of 
the fifteenth century. The treatise is 
headed or entitled, “Caput phisicum de 
modo intelligendi hominis et ab intra et 
ab extra” (“A Physical Chapter on the 
Way to Understand Man Internally and 
Externally”) and opens, “Homo quoniam 
sit secundum Ysidorem animal forma dei 
. . .” Most of the text, however, is psycho- 
logical (“De anima”), this section extend- 
ing to fol. 94v. Then the discussion turns 
to anatomy, “Altera pars operis de corpore 
hominis.” Subheadings are ““De anothomia 
mirach siphach et ziribi,” “De anothomia 
intestinorum,” etc., ending with the anat- 
omy of the head, brain, and rethe mirabile. 
The work is different from the “De 
homine” of Girolamo Manfredi, which I 
have examined in a Ms at Naples, Ora- 
toriana xv, v (Mand. xxxix), where, except 
for chapter headings, the text is in Italian. 

8. EXPERIMENTA. In an earlier article 
on “Vatican Latin Manuscripts in the His- 
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tory of Science and Medicine,’ I listed va- 
rious MSS containing “Experiments,” but 
may now add one which was not noted at 
all then and give a more detailed account, 
based upon examination of the text itself, 
of another which was then listed merely 
according to the catalogue. A collection of 
medical “Experimenta,” partly anony- 
mous and partly credited to various au- 
thors, some of them little known, occupies 
fols. gr, col. 1-gv, col. 2 (older number- 
ing, 1-7) of Vatic. Palat. lat. 1174, a vellum 
Ms of the late thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century with alternating red and 
blue initials. Citations of Arnald of Villa- 
nova indicate that the later century is the 
preferable dating. The collection, headed 
“Experimenta” in the top margin, opens, 
“Ut capilli tui non cadant. Recipe malvam 
cum radice et in aqua coque . . Fur- 
ther specimen headings are: 


Ut facias crines crescere ubicunque vo- 
lueris 

Ut capilli cadant et non renascantur 

Contra ebrietatem comede de pulmone 
arietis 

Nota aqua ardens hoc modo conficitur 

Ad provocandum libidinem 

Ad visum clarificandum 

Ad videns stellas de die 

Ut mulier concipiat scribe hec 

_ Ad illos qui non possunt cohire 

Ut facias hominem sudare 

Ut posses servare iuvenilem faciem 

Contra dolorem ex percussione 

Ad sedandum dolorem dentium 

Contra dolorem capitis provenientem 
ex ebrietate 

Ad sedandum dolorem colice 

Contra fluxum ventris 

De dando medicinam 

Contra tertianam 

Ad sanguinem per anum fluentem 

Nota corrosivum fistule 

Pulvis contra paralisim 

Contra tinnitum aurium 

Syrupus ad pectus et ad raucedinem et 
siccitatem trachie arterie 

Ad tumorem testiculorum 


4 Isis, 13:53-102, 1929, No. 36. 


Ad pruriginem virge genitalis 

Pulvis ad calculos 

Nota quidam sacerdos sic curavit omng 
artheticos. 


It will be noted that the “experiment” 
are not entirely medical and cosmetic byt 
include a few chemical and magical recipes 
and procedures. Most of them are brief 
That against drunkenness is given in toto 
in the foregoing list. 

The other experiments are not medical 
at all, so that mention of them here is in 
the nature of a digression from our main 
topic but rounds out the exposition of 
the sub-topic, “Experiments.” 

Experiments of invisibility occur in 
Vatic. Palat. lat. 1394, a small Ms written 
sometime after 1500, perhaps in the seven- 
teenth century, at fols. 67r-86r. First, 
under the heading, “Qualiter debeant 
preparari et operari experimenta invis- 
bilitatis,”” a text opening, “Imprimis haec 
experimenta debent fieri quando luna ett 
. . . lays down astrological conditions to 
be observed and further involves written 
and spoken incantations and adjurations. 
Fols. 71 and 72 are left blank and at fol. 72r 
begins a discussion “Whether it is possible 
to be made invisible by any art?” The poet 
Ariosto is cited as well as thirteenth cer 
tury authors like Albertus Magnus and 
Pietro d’Abano or sixteenth century 
writers like John of Indagine and Camillo 
Lunardo. It is held that invisibility may 
be produced by demons, occult virtue ot 
the stars, and the opinion is expressed that 
the devil is a very good astrologer. At fol. 
“sr begin further experiments to become 
invisible. One may be quoted: “If you wish 
to pass through the midst of the city with- 
out anyone’s seeing you, write on your 
with goat’s blood these names, Sivas Fracta 
Malamos ob die, and no one will see you. 
Such authorities are cited and quoted a 
those already mentioned, Pliny the Pytha- 
gorean in his second book on magic, chap 
ter concerning animals, Hermes, and 


- book of Geber called ‘Flos nat 


For further Experimenta see No. 18 infra. 
9. Herss, SEveN. A brief anonymous 
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work on the virtues of seven herbs occurs 
in Vatic. Palat. lat. 1205, fols. g8v-3gv: “Re- 
cepta de virtutibus septem herbarum. 
Prima herba aput chaldeos vocatur yrcos 


| 10, JOHANNES DE SANCTO PAULO. The 
work of Johannes de Sancto Paulo on the 
virtues of medicinal simples is well 
known: its preface opens, “Cogitanti mihi 
de simplicium medicinarum virtutibus 
_. 2’ There are also several Mss of a 
“Practica” or “Breviarium” by him which 
opens, “Assiduis petitionibus me carissime 
...": see Florence, Laurentian library, 
Plut. 73, cod. 33, 13th century, fols. 17-50; 
Paris, Arsenal 866, 13th century, fols. 34- 
43; Montpellier 318, 12-13th century, fols. 
39-76; Erfurt, Amplon. Q. 207, early four- 
teenth century, fols. 118-179; Munich, cod. 
lat. 3073, 15th century, fols. 180 et seq. But 
the sole Ms known to me of a work on diet 
by him is Vatic. Palat. lat. 1304, 14-15th 
century, fols. 6or, col. 1-65v, col. 2: ““Hu- 
mani corporis gratia totam phisice artis 
facultatem temptatam esse .. ./. . . Ex- 
plicit diete particulares vel dietarum novi 
flores a magistro Iohanne de S. Paulo com- 
posite.” 

Immediately following this item in the 
same MS an anonymous work opens, ““Com- 
munis omnium phisicorum sententia quod 
omnium membrorum vita et nutrimen- 
tum a corde et epate procedunt . . .” How 
far this treatise originally extended is hard 
to say, since the writing on fol. 67v is 
smeared out with wear and after it eight 
leaves seem missing, the leaf now num- 
bered 68 having once been 76 and being 
written in a single column in the middle 
of some work, whereas our text so far as 
fol. 67v was in double columns. 

11. MaIMonipEs (?). The Jewish au- 
thor alluded to in the following entry is 
presumably Moses of Cordova, i.e. Mai- 
monides, and the text is medical, but its 
opening words have not served to identify 
It. Vatic. Palat. lat. 1205, fols. 24v-28v: “In- 
cipit Moyses filius servi dei ysrahelita car- 
duensis [sic]. Mandavit michi dominus 


meus rex magnificus cuius deus gloriam 
Comservet .. .” 


12. PETRUS DE TussIGNANO. The follow- 
ing work by Petrus de Tussignano, prob- 
ably a commentary or lectures by him on 
the surgical portion of the “Canon” of 
Avicenna, is not noted in Giuseppe Maz- 
zini’s monograph, “Vita e opera di maestro 
Pietro da Tossignano,’ Rome, 1926. 
Vatic. Palat. lat. 1251, fols. 160r-191T1: 
rubric, “De flegmone”; incipit, ‘In- 
terdum hoc apostema tendit ad resolu- 
tionem quod apparet ...”; fol. 18or, 
“Tractatus secundus de vulneribus et ul- 
ceribus, Solutio est egritudo communis 
. . . 3 fol. 1gir, “. . . suam primam. Deo 
gratias. Pe. de Tussignano.” In connec- 
tion with it may be noted a Ms in the na- 
tional library at Naples, cod. VIII.D.35, 
fol. 231v, “M. Petri de Tussiniano in 
cyrogia. Tractatus super antrace. Tertia 
intentio vertitur circa apostemata . . .” 

In the Ms at the Vatican just mentioned 
is an anonymous medical tract with the 
unfamiliar incipit, “Quia sicut testatur 
philosophus nos sumus quodammodo 


13. PHLEBOTOMY. What appears to be a 
little known work on bleeding, or bleed- 
ing and pharmacy, occurs anonymously in 
Vatic. Palat. lat. 1354, 15th century, fols. 
121r, col. 1—126r, col. 2: “Flebothomia 
est universalior farmacia unde farmacia 
dicitura.../.. . et detur in medicina 
laxativa fortis et teneatur in ore tyriaca.” 
Another anonymous treatment of phlebot- 
omy is found in Vatic. Palat. lat. 1205, fols. 
71r-83v: “De minutione pulchra,” open- 
ing and closing, “Circa flebotomiam sep- 
tem sunt consideranda .../.. . evacu- 
ato corpore per flebotomiam etc.”’ 

Besides the tracts on inspection of the 
blood and phlebotomy to be noted from 
Vatic. Palat. lat. 1363, there is a work on 
bleeding in Vatic. Palat. lat. 1367 which at: 
its close is attributed to Seneca. At its 
beginning the author states that he has: 
collected the opinions “of my masters” 
from various.volumes both medical and as-. 
tronomical. Thus the work is one of astro- 
logical medicine. Its first chapter deter- 
mines what bleeding is and for what it is. 
useful. ‘The second chapter discusses the: 
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time for bleeding. The third is about 
leeches; the fourth concerning judgment 
of the blood. These things known, says the 
author, we shall not be deceived “‘ab illu- 
stratis cyrulitis,’—-words which I should 
hesitate to translate as “illustrious sur- 
geons,” or even as “surgical illustrations.’ 
After the fourth chapter, as forecast by our 
author, seems to end, there follows a state- 
ment of what happened to Jesus each hour, 
and a prayer, then a human figure to illus- 
trate phlebotomy. Then comes further 
text as to bleeding and days on which it 
should be shunned, so that the final attri- 
bution to Seneca may apply only to these 
addenda and not to the original tract in 
four chapters. I append a brief analysis: 


fol. col. 

154V 2 incipit, “Rogatus a quodam ut 
de tempore minucionis ali- 
quid edocerem volens eius pe- 
ticlonem acquiescere .. .” 

155V 1 Cap. 2 

156r 1 cap. 3 

156r 2 cap. 4 which seems to end at 

fol. 156v, col. 2 


157% 2 figure for phlebotomy 


157r 1 text resumes, “Vena in medio 
capitis vel frontis . . .” 
159r 1 “Explicit dicta Senece in minu- 


cione.”’ 


14. Quip Pro Quo. There appear to be 
either several different works or several 
different versions of one work entitled 
“Quid pro quo.” A Nicholas is named as 
author in the following ms: Vatic. Palat. 
lat. 1229, fol. 202Vv, col. 1, “Incipit tracta- 
tus de quit pro quo. Ego Nicholaus rogatus 
a quibusdam de virtutibus herbarum 
prima [?] dicturus sum expositiones vir- 
tutum recordans que quotidie expertus 
Mm... 

Yet another incipit for a treatise entitled, 
“Quid pro quo,” is found in a Ms of the 

5 Tlliterate charlatans seem meant. Cyru- 
litis is perhaps the same word as syrulo™ in 
No. 42 of my article on “Little Known 


Names of Medical Men in Vatican Palatine | 


mss,” ANN. MEp. Hisr., n.s. 8: 145 (Mar.), 
1936. 


Stadtbibliothek, Bern, Switzerland, Bem 
295, 13th-14th century, fols. 82v-83r, “Pro 
aristologia ruta domestica in duplo. ,” 
Here it is apparently a case of what herb or 
drug may be substituted for another. 

15. SECRETS OF NATurE. A brief wort 
on secrets of nature gives as the time of 
writing “when my glorious lord Frederic 
received the crown.” Presumably an en. 
peror Frederic is meant, since the text ip. 
cludes a “Letter sent to the emperor” 
which advises him what to do on risi 
from sleep in the manner of the “Secretum 
secretorum”’ or of Michael Scot. The work 
has a very short prologue on Hippocrates, 
physicians who love money and never phi- 
losophize, and the utterance of Constanti- 
nus Africanus that a physician who is ever 
studying books, who has natural talent, 
and who visits the sick, rarely errs. The 
author later asserts that he has experienced 
some of the secrets and acquired other 
from expert masters throughout Italy, 
Spain, “‘and Europe about Novara,” which 
perhaps was his native town. 

Vatic. Palat. lat. 1205, fol. gor, “Pro 
logus. Cum Ypocras autor medicine per 
varias mundi regiones . . .; Tractatus de 
secretis. Incipit tractatus de secretis na 
ture que expertus sum in tempore quo 
dominus meus Fredericus gloriosus 0 
ronam accepit...”; fol. 4ov, “De 
taxone”; fol. 41r, “Epistola imperatori 
missa. Pater carissime cum a sompno sur 
rexeris aliquantulum ambula . . .”; fol. 
41v, “De quibus debet in balneis uti”; fol 
42r, “Quibus uti debent in tempore veris’; 
fol. 42v, and so for the other three seasons 
of the year; fol. 4gr, “Explicit.” 

16. Stone. A work on the stone at 
dressed to a most reverend father brings 
mind that of Arnald of Villanova to Bont 
face vill, but the headings of the six chap 
ters of our anonymous treatise are en 
different from those of the seven chapters 
in Arnald’s “Tractatus contra calculum 
as printed in the Lyons, 1520 edition of 
his “Opera,” fols. 305r, col. 2—3079; col. 
2. Our Ms was written in 1463 A.D. 

Vatic. Palat. lat. 1240, fols. 161-40¥' 
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“Reverendissime pater noster dum cupio 
vestre satisfacere.../... Hec ergo 
pater reverendissime que sunt illa que ex 
dictis autorum medicine ad vestrum hono- 
rem collegi in cura lapidis renum que 
sunt experta communia famosa et usitata 
et concorditer approbanda . . . quia ergo 
de omnibus notitia haberi non potest que 
sunt sepius experta et approbata nunc 
dicta sufficiunt. Scriptum anno domini M° 
CCCC? lxiii in die sancte Elizabeth.” Its 
six chapters are devoted to terminology; 
what the kidneys are and to what end; how 
a stone is generated in the kidneys and of 
what material; why it produces pain, diffi- 
culty in urinating, heaviness in the breast, 
and ulcers in the kidneys; signs of stone in 
the kidneys; and cure. 

17. TapeEus. “Beautiful sayings concern- 
ing specific form” of a Thadeus who is 
probably Taddeo Alderotti of Florence 
occur in connection with a chapter of Avi- 
cenna in Vatic. Palat. lat. 1246, fol. 97v, 
“Expliciunt pulchra dicta Tadei de forma 
specifica circa hoc capitulum primi cano- 
nis. Quod comeditur et bibitur.” This 
may be an extract from some longer work 
by him, but I do not see any title among 
those listed by G. Pinto in his monograph 
on Taddeo of a work from which such 
sayings would seem likely to be drawn. See 
also No. 19 infra. 

18. Ms. Patat. Lat. 1177. A number 
of unfamiliar anonymous treatises or cases 
of unfamiliar incipits for works by known 
authors occur in Ms Vatic. Palat. lat. 1177. 
“Rules concerning the Pulse with some 
Propositions from the treatise, ‘De motu 
cordis,’”” occur at fols. 10v-12v, and open, 
“Prima propositio, Cor movetur primo 
modo propter se . . .” “De motu cordis” 
was written by Alfred of Sareshel or Eng- 
land about 1210, so that our work is of 
the thirteenth century or later. At fol. 29 
4 work on medicinal wines ascribed to 
Amnald of Villanova opens, “Dum instat 
tempus . . .” which is not the usual in- 
Cipit of Arnald’s work on wines. At fol. 34r 
the ‘Ars operativa” of Raymond Lull be- 
gins at once concerning aqua vitae, “Aqua 


vite sanitatem conservat et amissam recu- 
perat .. .” instead of with the usual in- 
troduction, “Cum ego Raymundus.. .” 
Omitting one or two intervening “‘experi- 
menta,’’ we come to a discussion of the hu- 
mors which begins at fol. 36r with the 
rubric, “Incipiunt signa habundantie hu- 
morum in singulis membris,” and the 
incipit, “Receptaculum flegmatis sunt 
vene tothius corporis . . .” The work ends 
or breaks off at fol. 38r; fol. 38v is blank. 
At fol. g9r “Most True Experiments of 
Most Certain Doctors of Medicine: Do- 
minic of Ragusa, Arnald of Villanova, 
Gerard de Solo, Peter of Tossignano, and 
others,” open, “Fili in tua infirmitate non 
despicies te ipsum sed ora deum et ipse 
curabit te . . .” The ensuing text is con- 
cerned with the pest. At fol. 44r a 
heading indicates, “2a Particula istius trac- 
tatus”; the work ends at fol. 51v. A com- 
mentary on Avicenna occupies fols. 52r- 
109r: rubric, “Hic incipiunt canones tercii 
libri Avicenne super singulis egritudinibus 
medico sepius occurrentibus cum certis- 
simis curis experimentatis modernorum 
doctorum in medicinis magis expertorum. 
De dolore capitis”; incipit, “Avicenna 
prima tercii de dolore capitis dicit, Gravi- 
tas capitis semper .. .”; ending, “.. . 
quam emplastrum de betonica. Expliciunt 
curationes medicine et magis experte apud 
modernos doctores in medicinis singu- 
lorum morborum medico sepius occu- 
rentium. Deo gratias. Scriptum anno do- 
mini 1448 mensis Iunii die undecima hora 
tercia minutis [?] 25.” The emphasis here 
upon modern doctors and experiments 
since Avicenna will be noted. At fol. 119r 
a treatise or perhaps only a chapter on 
fevers with a commentary begins, “Febris 
est calor extraneus accensus in corde . . .” 
Or perhaps “C. de febribus cum comm.” 
indicates that Avicenna’s Canon is con- 
tinued with commentary on that subject. 
At any rate at fol. 157r we read: “Finitur 
5a fen quarti canonis. Incipit liber quartus 
canonis Avicenne cum dei laude,” fol- 
lowed by the table of Contents. At fol. 
173v, col. 2, another treatise on fevers 
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opens, “Avicenna dicit prima quarti ca- 
nonis febris est calor . . .” Finally we have 
to note in this ms that the work of Arnald 
of Villanova, “De nocentibus et confe- 
rentibus membris,” does not open as in the 
printed editions with things beneficial to 
the head but with those harmful: fol. 182v, 
“Ista nocent capiti lac caseus et omnia 
coagulata .. .” 

19. Ms Patat. Lat. 1363. We also en- 
counter a number of anonymous medical 
works in a single parchment ms of the 
fourteenth century, Vatic. Palat. lat. 1363. 
The first part of the ms is largely astro- 
logical and astronomical, but at fol. 148r, 
col. 1-2, a short treatise on the inspection 
of the blood (“Tractatus de inspectione 
sanguinis”) opens, “Cum in humanis cor- 
poribus natura subtiliter operetur . . .” 
It is followed at fols. 149v, col. 2—151Vv, 
col. 2 by a “Compendium Salerni,” which 
opens, “Ego nolens in practica studere vo- 
lentibus generare fastidium quoddam 
opusculum nominatim compendium con- 
tra quasdam egritudines inducentes peri- 
culum in diversis corporis climatibus duxi 
breviter contexandum .. .” This is not 
the incipit of the “Compendium Salerni” 
printed by S. de Renzi. Next comes a trea- 
tise on things beneficial and harmful for 
the chief members of the human body 
(“Incipit tractatus de conferentibus et 
nocentibus membris principalibus corporis 
humani’”’) which seems a different work 
from that of Arnald of Villanova with simi- 
lar title, since it begins concerning things 
good for the brain with the words, “Ad 
faciliorem memorie commendationem et 
magis . . .” It occupies fols. 151v, col. 2— 
155r, col. 2. Then at fols. 155v, col. 1— 
157v, col. 1 is a treatise on phlebotomy 
which opens, “Proponitur quoddam ma- 
ioris [?] negotii et breviter inquirens . . .” 
After a table of drugs: electuaries, opiates, 
oils and unguents, comes an “Anatomy” 
ascribed to Roger (“Anathomia Rogeri’) , 
but its incipit is unfamiliar, “Ut testatur 
Hali in Tegni Galieni quicumque cognitor 
... It extends from fol. 159r to 16ev, 
col. 1, where begins a “Philosophy” con- 


cerning the verses of Giles de Corbeil on 
urines: fols. 162v-163v, col. 2, rubric, “Phi. 
losophia quedam de urinis Egydii”; opens 
and closes, “Sicut scribit Alixander trac. 
tatu suo de curatione egritudinum libro 
sexto capitulo de cura cancri. . fia: 
Explicit philosophia de versibus Egidij de 
urinis.” 

Thadeus of Bologna or Florence, sur. 
named Alderotti, who died in 1295, is of 
course a well-known name in medieval 
medicine, but unfamiliar incipits in our 
MS suggest that it may contain works by 
him not hitherto known, namely, a list of 
drugs and a collection of cures. But pos 
sibly these are sections from known works 
by him. Vatic. Palat. lat. 1363, fols. 16yv- 
171r: rubric, “Sequitur tabule magistri 
Thadei bononiensis de remediis omnium 
egritudinum in generali”; incipit, “Cum 
nostra corpora diversis et occultis periculis 
horis quibuscumque et momentis omni- 
bus supponantur . . .”; the lists of drugs 
are arranged in six columns per page. [bid., 
fols. 234r-247v: rubric, “Incipiunt cure 
magistri Thadei quas fecit Bononie in qui- 
busdam personis et primo contra calefac- 
tionem epatis et eius opilationem”; in- 
cipit, “Huius autem egritudinis que et 
contra calefactionem epatis . . .”; several 
leaves have been cut out after fol. 247, 
and the next existing leaves, fols. 248-249, 
are blank, so that it is difficult to say if out 
treatise ends or is interrupted at fol. 247". 

Following the former of the aforesaid 
two attributions to Thadeus is an anony- 
mous disputation concerning the cure of 
fevers in a little later writing than the pre 
vious items. Ibid., fols. 1721, col. 1—178¥ 
col. 1, or 179v, col. 2: opening, “Quomiam 
nichil melius ad veritatis indagationem 
comparata existit peritorum disputation 
exercitativa ideo de cura febrium disp 
tare disposui . . .” 


INDEX OF MANUSCRIPTS 
(The references are to the numbers of the 
sections, not to pages.) 
Bern, Stadtbibliothek 295, 14 
Erfurt, Amplon. Q.207, 10 
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Florence, Laurent. Plut. 73, cod. 33, 10 
Montpellier 318, 10 
Munich, cod. lat. 3073, 10 
Naples, Bibl. Nazionale vii1.D.35, 12 
Oratoriana xx, v (Mand. xxxiIx), 7 

Paris, Arsenal 866, 10 
Rome, Vatican Palatine lat. 

1116, 6 

1174, 8 

1177, 18 

1205, 1, 9, 11, 13, 15 

1213, 4 

1229, 3, 6, 14 

1240, 16 

1246, 17 

1251, 12 

1258, 5 

1264, 2 

1304, 10 

1354, 13 

1363, 

1367, 13 

1394, 8 

1892, 7 

INDEX OF INCIPITS 

Ad faciliorem memorie commendationem 19 
Ad tempus praecisum canonis facte..... 5 


Apparet aegritudinis principium non a 
sensibli 


Aqua vite sanitatem conservat.......... 18 
Assiduis petitionibus me carissime.... .. 10 
Astrologiae calumniatores contendunt di- 

Avicenna prima tercii de dolore....... 18 
Circa flebotomiam septem sunt consi- 

Circulus sexdecim angulorum describit.. 6 
Cogitanti mihi de simplicium.......... 10 
Communis omnium phisicorum senten- 

Critici dies a luna non esse............ 5 
Cum ego Raymundus ................. 18 
Cum nostra corpora diversis et occultis.. 19° 
Cum primeve et principales caussae. ... . 5 
Cum Ypocras autor medicine. ......... 15 


Ego Nicholaus rogatus a quibusdam.... 14 


Ego nolens in practica studere......... 19 
Est itaque crisis repugnantia.......... 5 
Febris est calor extraneus.............. 18 
Flebotomia est universalior farmacia.... 13 


Homo quoniam sit secundum Ysidorem.. 7 
Huius autem egritudinis que est........ 19 
Humani corporis gratia totam.......... 10 


Imprimis haec experimenta debent fieri.. 8 


Incipit liber de regimine sanitatis...... 4 
Interdum hoc apostema tendit......... 12 
Ista nocent capiti lac caseus............ 18 
Mandavit michi dominus meus rex..... 11 


Notandum quod secundum Ptholomeum 2 


Panis tritice bene artificiatus........... 3 
Prima herba aput chaldeos vocatur...... 9 
Prima propositio, Cor movetur......... 18 
Pro aristologia ruta domestica.......... 14 
Proponitur quoddam maioris negotii.... 19 
Quia Galienus medicorum eximius...... 3 
Quia sicut testatur philosophus......... 12 
Quoniam nichil melius ad veritatis... .. 19 
Receptaculum flegmatis sunt vene...... 18 
Recipe malvam cum radice et in aqua... 8 
Reverendissime pater noster dum cupio.. 16 
Rogatus a quodam ut de tempore....... 13 


Sequitur aliud exemplum formatum per 


Sicut scribit Alixander tractatu suo..... 19 
Solutio est egritudo communis......... 12 


Tertia intentio vertitur circa apostemata 12 


Unde altissimus masculum et femellam.. 1 
Ut capilli tui non cadant.............. 8 
Ut testatur Hali in Tegni............. 19 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER GREENHILL, M.D. 


(1814-94)* 
By PAN S. CODELLAS, M.D. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ILLIAM ALEXAN- 
DER GREENHILL, de- 
scendant of an ancient 
landed family of Hert- 
fordshire, was ushered into the world at 
Stationer’s Hall on 1814 New Year’s 
Day, as the youngest of three brothers. 
His father, George Greenhill, was the 
principal executive officer (secretary) of 
that celebrated institution, with which 
the Greenhills had a long association for 
more than a century. The grandfather 
had been master in 1783 and William’s 
brother, Joseph, held the office of secre- 
tary for sixty years, until he was elected 
master in 1890. 

Greenhill for his early education at- 
tended a private school at Edmonton, 
thence for higher schooling he went to 
Rugby in 1828, the very year Dr. Ar- 
nold was elected headmaster. Here he 
attracted the favor of that progressive 
educator and became one of the select 
group of attached pupils. Besides ab- 
sorbing the lectures and principles of 
living that were infused by the influence 
of Dr. Arnold, he laid the foundation of 
friendships with schoolfellows who later 
became widely known, such as A. H. 
Clough, W. C. Lake, A. P. Stanley and 
B. J. Vaughan. All four were junior to 
Greenhill, but age was no barrier. Above 
all can be placed the sympathetic, al- 
most fatherly attraction of Dr. Arnold, 
who became his guide and counselor at 
all times. 

On June 9g, 1832, Greenhill matricu- 


lated at Trinity College, Oxford, a 
commoner. Here for the first year he was 
practically alone with no companions or 
friends but the golden memories of 
Rugby, which became his standard in 
comparison to the higher institute of 
learning. During this period he carried 
on a regular correspondence with Stan- 
ley. He could not feel or create any at- 
tachment towards Oxford; nothing 
suited his taste and make-up. From let- 
ters of Dr. Arnold to Stanley, if we real- 
ize that ‘‘Old Pupil A” stands for Green. 
hill, we gather that Oxford as a school 
made no impression and forced no in- 
terest. He complained that the classical 
studies were stilted, dull, static and nar- 
row; the teaching was not progressive 
but mechanical as contrasted to the ef- 
fective and dynamic lecturing of Dr. Ar 
nold, whose spirit even here was a potent 
pilot. With thoughts idealizing Rugby 
and Dr. Arnold and such a cold attitude 
toward the university, he became cit 
ical, unimpressed, and indifferent, and 
his talents languished. 

This abnormal situation, of cours, 
was confided to Dr. Arnold, whose wise, 
kindly and timely replies eased Greet: 
hill’s mind immensely, especially dur 
ing the interval before Stanley arrived. 
After a year elapsed Stanley entered Bal 
liol, and by his talks and daily afternoo 
walks with Greenhill exerted great I 
fluence over the former schoolfellow 
with wonderful effect, which is mirrored 
in the “Life”; but the alteration of 
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mood came too late for Greenhill to go 
for honors. The first degree he sought 
was the M.B. in 1839, and that of M.D. 
he won two years later. 

Why Greenhill chose medicine is not 
clear, but comparing it to other profes- 
sions he appears to have found it best 
suited to his type of mind. Law, com- 
merce and the Church had no appeal to 
him. He had artistic tendencies and lit- 
erary tastes, which he recognized as un- 
practical and far from immediate finan- 
cial recompense or success. He had no 


sympathy for literary creations that 


would please the populace; he could not 
write for popular consumption. He pos- 
sessed great ability for collecting, select- 
ing and organizing material, which he 
could use with a fine descriptive ability. 
He was a scholar, with the natural tend- 
encies of the historian and biographer. 
In medicine he did not intend to strive 
for eminence or popularity. 

He settled at Oxford to practice med- 
icine, and lived at g High Street. He 
was attached to the Radcliffe Infirmary 
(1839-51) , and in the effort to improve 
his skill in diagnosis, in 1846-47 he vis- 
ited Paris, then the center of clinical 


progress under the great Louis (1787- 


1872) . But on surveying the clinics and 
hospitals he hardly was impressed with 
the French clinicians or their methods. 

In 1840 he married Laura, daughter 
of James Ward, Collector of H. M. Cus- 
toms at West Cowes, and niece of Dr. 
Arnold. By her, who died in 1882, he 
had three sons and two daughters, of 
ag a son and a daughter survived 

im. 

While at Oxford, during the remark- 
able period of the “Movement,” he be- 
came acquainted with Vicar J. H. 
Newman, the future cardinal, who ap- 
pointed him church-warden at St. 
Mary's. He joined the Theological So- 
ciety of Dr. Pusey. His house was a cen- 


ter of gatherings devoted to thought and 
promotion of movements for the better- 
ment of the public and the university. 
Here he won the friendship of C. P. 
Copeland, C. Marriott, J. B. Morris and 
James Bowling Mozley, Dean Church, 
Dean Burgon (the author of the 
“Twelve Great Men,” to whose prepa- 
ration and editing Greenhill contrib- 
uted a very helping hand; they were 
the best of friends) ; Dean Goulburn, 
Bishop Jacobson and the lexicographers, 
Deans Liddell and Scott. Later he took 
an active part in the political campaigns 
of Gladstone and supported his can- 
didacy. 

It is not certain what induced Green- 
hill to leave Oxford and move to Hast- 
ings. It seems that his health worried 
him and a change was sought, though 
maybe the turbulent times and contro- 
versies, to which he had no tendency, 
were not to his liking. His attention was 


-turned to Hastings-by-the-Sea, where 


the prospects for a comfortable and en- 
joyable home seemed greatest. At Hast- 
ings he continued practicing medicine, 
purchasing the practice of Dr. Mack- 
ness, a physician of great esteem and 
reputation, and an active citizen for the 
betterment of the city, qualities which 
were not alien to Greenhill and ‘which 
made the transfer easy for him and his 
new clientele. He took up residence at 
Carslile Parade. Here, as in Oxford, he 
carried on his literary, medical and 
social-welfare work, and helped in the 
erection of Trinity Church and in its 
parochial organization. 

Here in “The Croft,’ his home, after 
a long period of exemplary public- 
minded activities, he retired from prac- 
tice and devoted the remainder of his 
life to literary work. He lived very com- 
fortably under the tender care of his 
daughter, Kate, a perfect hostess and 
his housekeeper. In 1880, upon Glad- 
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stone’s recommendation, the merit and 
importance of his work were recognized 
and a pension was granted on the Civil 


List. 

He enjoyed his usual health and 
strength up to September 18, 1894, 
when he felt rather tired before retir- 
ing. Although eighty-one years old, he 
was working steadily upon an edition of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s “Hydriotaphia’’ 
and “Garden of Cyrus.” This was left 
unfinished and, completed by his friend, 
E. H. Marshall, was issued in 1896 in 
the Golden Treasury Series. He died 
early the next morning, during an at- 
tack of dyspnea, before any medical as- 
sistance could be summoned. He was 
buried in the borough cemetery on the 
22nd of September, and a brass tablet 
has been dedicated to his memory in St. 
Clement’s, his parish. 

Nature endowed Greenhill with at- 
tractive features, a kind countenance, 
and a well-modulated, pleasant voice 
that carried a distinct individuality. He 


was a polished gentleman in manner, 
deportment and conversation. In habits 
of living and working he practiced great 
regularity, and was moderate and spat: 
ing in food and drink. In politics he was 
a liberal. 

Though earnestly religious, Green. 
hill adhered to no specific doctrine, He 
was enthusiastic and indefatigable in ac. 
quiring knowledge and in promoting 
and bringing to fruition tasks and move. 
ments for public welfare. Philanthropic 
without ostentation, he was modestly 
self-effacing in undertaking and accom- 
plishing things, without any desire for 
recognition. His sincerity of purpose 
made him somewhat uncompromising 
and argumentative at times, yet he was 
naturally kind and patient. He pos 
sessed a plentiful wit, which occasion- 
ally was caustic toward those that had 
but a smattering of knowledge and tried 
to express their opinions as authorita- 
tive, but this was kept in restraint and 
covered by his good humor. 

Greenhill was an assiduous student of 


libraries, which were his playgrounds 


books were his hobbies, toys and pets. 
The note in his diary on leaving Ox- 
ford denotes very well his feelings on 
depriving himself of this favorite haunt 
and laboratory of learning: “Removed 
my papers, gave up the key of my desk, 
read for the last time Psalm xxi, which 
has for many years been my daily com- 
fort among my labours in this place 
Henceforth I shall visit the Bodleian a 
a stranger.” His avidity for learning 
never left him. 2, 
Greenhill was a pioneer in sanitation 
reform when such an undertaking was 
thought to be a mere fad. His first ef 
forts in this field were evidenced 
1849 at Oxford, when an epidemic of 
cholera visited the town. He took an 2 
tive part in combating the disease and 
assisted materially in preparing 
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of mortality and health reports of Ox- 
ford, to which an appendix gave a full 
account of the cholera, based on sta- 
tistical data and his personal observa- 
tions. They were commended by the 
Registrar-General and were prepared 
for the Ashmolean Society. He at- 
tempted without success to persuade the 
French Government to register the 
causes of deaths, after the manner of 
the English system originated by Dr. 
Edwin Chadwick and successfully 
planned and conducted by Dr. William 
Farr. In 1855 at the International and 
Statistical Congress at Paris he took part 
in the committee that had for its con- 
sideration the nomenclature and clas- 
sification of the causes of death. In 1860 
at a meeting in London he jointly with 
Dr. Sutherland and Dr. MacWilliam, 
acted as Secretary of the Sanitary De- 
partment. But his best work was done 
at Hastings. 

Edward Cresy, Superintendent to the 
General Board of Health in 1850, held 
an inquiry into the condition of the 
water supply, drainage and sewage of 
Hastings. The prevailing state of these 
as described in the report was very dis- 
couraging. This report interested 
Greenhill, and resulted in efforts on his 
part which caused great improvement 
in all these phases of public health and 
sanitation. 

The housing problem of the common 
people engaged his attention, and led to 
the formation in 1857 of the Hastings 
Cottage Improvement Society. The 
company bought up, repaired and im- 
proved as far as possible old and unsani- 
lary dwellings, besides building up to 
a modern standard houses for the com- 
mon people. He was secretary of this so- 
ciety for the period 1857-91. That this 
was not an unprofitable business ven- 
lure is revealed by the regularity with 
which 5, per cent annual dividends were 
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paid by the organization. The success 
of this novel movement encouraged the 
repetition of the enterprise in the Lon- 
don Labourers’ Dwellings Society, 
which was started with some of the 
shareholders of the Hastings Society. Of 
this society he was secretary from 1862 
to 1876. The experiment was imitated 
successfully in several other places. 
Greenhill also took an active part in the 
Mendicity Society, whose scope was to 
house and shelter the wayfarers through 
Hastings. 

In 1855, the future great pharmacol- 
ogist, sanitarian, and medical biogra- 
pher, Benjamin W. Richardson (1828- 
96) , ventured to issue the Public Health 
Journal and Sanitary Review. It was the 
earliest sanitation periodical published 
in England. He asked Greenhill for ad- 
vice and contributions of material to its 
pages. Greenhill recommended the es- 
tablishing of a department of reports 
covering the cities and districts, and 
promised to furnish at least one paper 
to this department with special refer- 
ence to Hastings. His article, ““Observa- 
tions on the Death-Rate of Hastings,” 
appeared in the first issue. 

His clear foresight, sound initiative 
and sincerity in public health was much 
in advance of his times. He undertook 
to put into statistical form the mortality 
rate of Hastings as a whole and its com- 
ponent districts and then to compare 
the latter to the whole city and them- 
selves to each other. First he studied the 
mortality rate of Hastings and founded 
from his own calculations the normal 
upon which his future ratios depended. 
Then with his peculiar acumen he 
found the high mortality rate of Ore 
district was due to deaths in the Union 
Workhouse located therein. He also de- 
tected the cause of the high rate in the 
fashionable St. Mary district due to 
great numbers of diseased visitors seek- 
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ing residence in the better part of the 
town. He suggested that the calendar 
conventional quatrimester division of 
the year did not correspond to the sea- 
sonal prevalence of disease and could 
not serve for sanitation purposes and 
suggested a new division with such coin- 
cidence. 

Greenhill held creditably the posi- 
tion of physician to the following insti- 
tutions: the Infirmary at Oxford, the 
Infirmary at Hastings and the Hastings 
Home for Invalid Gentlewomen. He 
was for a time honorary secretary to the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society of Hastings 
and to the Sussex Medical Friendly 
Society. 

His private practice was fair but he 
lacked the desire to seek material grati- 
fication and to accumulate wealth by 
cultivating ways and means to promote 
a large clientele. As a practitioner he 
was described as being sincere, and 
sound, careful in diagnosis, and in prog- 
nosis exceedingly cautious, but without 
fear of causing displeasure. He was ex- 
tremely conscientious in prescribing, 
and it is doubtful that he would have 
countenanced a placebo. Since he was 
on the editorial staff of the British Medi- 
cal Journal his unique literary quali- 
fications in relation to medicine must 
have been quite generally appreciated 
by the profession. 

Greenhill was one of the best medical 
classicists of his day; in England he had 
no peer in erudition. By his contribu- 
tions to medical scholarship he gained 
the highest reputation in the estima- 
tion of Littré, Leclerc and Daremberg. 
The latter presented him with copies of 
his “Histoire des sciences médicales” 
and ‘‘Galen,” which are now treasured 
in the Bibliotheca Osleriana.* Equally 


at ease with Latin and Greek as with 


his own tongue, he was also thoroughly 
at home with French and German, and 
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to judge from his Italian contacts, with 
that tongue also. As one of the bes 
Arabists of his day he was privileged to 
explore much material not accessible 
even to the better medical scholars, and 
his skill in this field has resulted in the 
only extensive text of any great Arabic 
physician available in English. He aided 
in the collation of Arabic mss in the L}- 
brary at Leyden, at which he studied 
the works of Rhazes. He is known to 
have assisted Francis Adams of Ban- 
chory (1796-1861) in translating the 
‘Genuine Works of Hippocrates”® and 
Benjamin Jowett, who issued the stand- 
ard translation of Plato (1871), ac- 
knowledges indebtedness to him espe- 
cially in connection with _ the 
‘“Timaeus.”’ | 

Greenhill was consulted on the medi- 
cal and surgical parts of the “Greek 
Lexicon”’ of Liddell and Scott. The 


preface to a recent (1925) edition re- 


fers to a systematic project Greenhill 
had once attempted in this field: 


Taking the more technical subjects first, 
the most laborious task was that of revis- 
ing and amplifying the vocabulary of 
Medicine. It is interesting to recall the fact 
that many years ago the late Dr. Greenhill, 
of Trinity College, projected a Lexicon of 
Greek Medicine, for which he collected a 
certain amount of material in the shape 
of references arranged on slips and worked 
up a small portion of it in a series of ar- 
ticles in the Medico-Chirurgical Journal. 
He proposed to the delegates that he 
should collaborate with Daremberg in pre: 
paring his Lexicon, but the suggestion did 
not meet with their approval, and Dr. 
Greenhill proceeded no further; his col 
lection of slips passed after his death into 
the possession of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 


Greenhill’s articles on Greek and 
Roman physicians in Smith's aris 
ary of Greek and Roman Biography an 
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Mythology” are models of what such lit- 
erary effort should be; these papers of 
great merit are unfortunately little 
known. Accurate, critical and succinct, 
they must have entailed great labor in 
their production, for he criticizes the 
condition of the text of the fragments, 
and gives extensive bibliographical de- 
tails. These biographies have been 
translated and incorporated in the “Cy- 
clopedie des sciences médicales,” .and 
in the “Enciclopedia Italiana del prof. 
Gerolamo Boccardo.’’* 

Similarly Greenhill’s contributions 
to the “Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy” are not excelled as a source of 
authentic information about the ecclesi- 
astical and medical men of whom he 
wrote. 

In proof of his wide reputation as a 
scholar it may be mentioned that three 
eminent continental scholars dedicated 
works to him. Dr. Mayne inscribed to 
him his “Dissertation on Scientific 
Nomenclature” (1849) , afterwards pre- 
fixed to his “Exposition Lexicon” 
(1860) . The dedication in the 1887 vol- 


ume of B. W. Richardson’s famous 


Asclepiad reads: “In sincere admiration 
of the greatest scholar of Victorian Med- 
icine and of a physician whose virtues 
equal his learning, William Alexander 
Greenhill, M.p. (Oxon.) (of Hastings, 
Sussex) homo multorum literarum, 
this fourth volume of the Asclepiad is 


inscribed.” ‘Time will not dim the jus- 
tice of this praise. 


The author’s thanks are due to Prof. C. 
D. Leake for help in the revision of this 
sketch and to Miss Marjorie Williams for aid 
iN preparing the manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Greenhill’s published books are: 

1. Theophili Protospatharii de Corporis 
Humani Febrica libri V. Edidit Guili- 
elmus Alexander Greenhill. Oxford, 

* Torino, 1879. 


1842. (Greek and Latin text, the Latin 
version being that of J. P. Crassus.) 


. Prayers for the Medical Profession. Lon- 


don, 1842. 


. Advice to a Medical Student. London, 


1843. 


. Advice to a Patient in a Hospital. Lon- 


don, 1843. 


. The Polyglot Syllabus of Medical Nomen- 


clature. London, 1844. 


. Thomas Sydenham, m.p., Opera Omnia, 


edidit Guilielmus Alexander Green- 
hill, m.p., London, Sydenham _ Soc., 
1844; another edition, 1846. (From 
this text, and with the aid of its accom- 
panying notes, R. G. Latham made the 
English translation published by the 
Sydenham Society in 1848.) 


. Life of Sir James Stonehouse. London, 


1845. 


. Life of Thomas Harrison Burder, m.p. 


London, 1845. 


. Anecdota Sydenhamiana: Medical Notes 


and Observations, Hitherto Unpub- 
lished. London, 1845. (Preface signed: 
W. A. G.) 


. The Life of George Cheyne, M.D., with 


Extracts from His Works and Corre- 
spondence. Oxford, 1846. (Cheyne 
lived 1671-1743.) 

A Treatise on the Small-Pox and Measles 
by Abu Becr Mohammed Ibn Zacariya 
Ar-Razi (commonly called Rhazes) . 
Translated from the original Arabic by 
William Alexander Greenhill, M.p., 
London, Sydenham Soc., 1846, another 
edition, 1848. (Contains also some 
chapters from the Liber Alman- 
sorem, the Divisio Morborum, and the 
Liber Continens of Rhazes.) 


12. Oppiano, Della Pesca e della Caccia, 


tradoto dal Greco ed illustrato con 
varie annotazioni da Antonmaria Sal- 
vini per Gyglielmo Alessandro Green- 
hill. Milano, 1864. (Very rare item; 
copy in the Library of the University 
of California.) 


13. Bread from Heaven: Scripture Texts for 


every day in the year, in Greek and 
English. London, 1872. 


14. A Form of Prayer to be used on the 


Opening of a New House, or a Block 
of Buildings. London, 1873. 
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15. A Classified List of the Charitable Insti- 
tutions of Hastings and St. Leonard’s. 
Hastings, 1873. 

16. Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, 
Letter to a Friend, &c., and Christian 
Morals. London, 1881. (Golden Treas- 
ury Series; with preface, bibliography, 
facs. titlepages, notices of former edi- 
tors and c.; reprinted 1885, 1889, 1892, 
1901, 1904, 1906, 1910, 1915, 1920, 1923, 
and 1926. 


17. Sir Thomas Browne’s Hydriotaphia and 


the Garden of Cyrus, edited by the late 
W. A. Greenhill, M.p. London, 1896. 
(Preface by Edward H. Marshall: ed. 
2, 1906.) 


18. Claudii Galeni . . . De anatomicis admin. 


istrationibus, libri x-xv (which exist in 
Arabic only). Latin translation to. 
gether with the English at the Royal 
College of Physicians (Schedae Green. 
hill). 
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ROLE OF THE NESTORIANS 


AS THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN GREEK AND ARABIC MEDICINE* 


By ALLEN O. WHIPPLE, M.D. 


NEW 


HIS paper deals with a period 

of history which is rather dif- 

ficult to define, for its study in- 

cludes the last part of the an- 
cient period and the early centuries of 
the Middle Ages. Even from the point 
of view of Mediterranean culture it is 
dificult to say when ancient thought 
ended and medieval thought began. If 
the Fathers of the Church ushered in 
the medieval period and ended pagan 
civilization their chief accomplishment, 
considered from the standpoint of sci- 
ence and world culture, lay in the fact 
that they created a new contact between 
Greek and Oriental thought. It is im- 
portant to conceive of Ancient Civiliza- 
tion, the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
as not exclusive but as overlapping. 
Certainly in the period of history under 
consideration antiquity merges by im- 
perceptible gradations into the Middle 
Ages. 

In many students of medical history 
and medical science the mention of the 
Middle or Dark Ages creates a feeling 
of disinterest, if not antagonism. The 
term Dark Ages implies a period of re- 
gression, a time of endless controversy, 
the fruitless arguments of Scholasticism. 
If one admires—and who does not—that 
marvelous bloom of Greek art, science 
and culture in the short period of the 
sixth to the fourth centuries before the 
Christian Era, well termed the “Greek 
Miracle,” one cannot but be intrigued 


YORK 


by the question of how Greek culture, 
which so nearly perished, was trans- 
mitted through the Dark Ages to renas- 
cent Europe. As Sarton’ so clearly states 
in his “Introduction to the History of 
Science”: | 


From the point of view of the history of 
science transmission is as essential as dis- 
covery. If the results of Ptolemy’s investi- 
gations [in astronomy] had been hidden 
instead of published, or if they had been 
lost in transit, they would be almost as if 
they had never been. 

If there were no other reason to study 
medieval science than to find out how an- 
cient knowledge was handed down to us, 
that reason would be sufficient. The aver- 
age man of science, perhaps lacking in 
historical training, cannot imagine the 
complexity of the problems involved. The 
transmission of modern science is almost 
automatic; a discovery published in any 
scientific journal is within a relatively 
short time quoted and discussed in a num- 
ber of other papers which circulate all over 
the world. Any scientist, working along 
the same line, is bound to hear of it, either 
directly or indirectly, and in the latter case 
he will have no difficulty in obtaining a 
copy of the original text. A hundred agen- 
cies have solved the problem of transmis- 
sion so completely that the individual sci- 
entist does not think of it any more. In 
the Middle Ages these agencies did not 
exist, publication in manuscript form was 
necessarily very limited, and it could never 
be standardized. Moreover, political vicis- 


es, From the Department of Surgery, Columbia University. Read before the Section of 
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situdes caused innumerable difficulties. 
Some discoveries had to cross in slow stages 
the whole of Asia and Europe before reach- 
ing the West and being integrated into the 
main scientific current which has come 
down to us. Some writings had to be trans- 
lated many times before reaching their 
final assimilation; thus many Greek texts 
became a part of our intellectual patri- 
mony only after having been translated 
from Greek to Syriac, from Syriac to Ara- 
bic, then into Latin, and finally into our 
own language. These translations were 
imperfect, and in the case of important 
works, seldom unique; thus occurred con- 
flicting traditions which caused new dif- 
ficulties. 

It does not matter whether we like me- 
diaeval science or not; the fact remains 
that we cannot arbitrarily neglect it, if we 
would understand the continuity of hu- 
man progress. Even if mediaeval scien- 
tists had not made any original contribu- 
tions we should still be obliged to study 
their activity, else it would be impossible 
to explain the origin of our present knowl- 
edge. Whatever we learned from the an- 
cients could not be taught us directly; it 
could only reach us by some continuous 
traditions which it is our duty to ferret 
out. 

So to students of medical history 
there are now available many brief, 
more or less accurate accounts of how 
Greek science and Greek culture were 
transmitted through the Mesopotamian 

schools, especially those of Edessa and 
_ Gondi-Sapor, in the translations from 
the Greek into Syriac or Aramaic, and 
from the Syriac into Arabic, by the 
rather small, unorthodox Christian sect 
of Nestorians who dominated these 
Mesopotamian schools during the third 
to the seventh centuries of the Christian 
era. But the mere recording of how 
Greek culture and Greek medicine were 
transmitted by the Nestorians to the 
Arabic conquerors does not tell why this 
Christian community of Semitic race 
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was the transmitting medium. It is the 
why rather than the how which has in- 
terested the writer. In this paper an 
attempt will be made to analyze the sey. 
eral factors that resulted in the Ne. 
torians playing this rdéle of the connect. 
ing link between Greek and Arabic 
medicine. 

Who were the Nestorians and their 
ancestors? Where did they live? What 
were the political and economic factors 
in the history of that time that molded 
them and determined their cours? 
How was their national character infly- 
enced by the religion and philosophy of 
the period? ‘These are some of the ques 
tions that naturally come to mind. 
Their answers will very largely explain 
the why of the title of this communica 
tion. 

Exact knowledge of the origin of the 
Nestorians is lacking. In all probability 
their ancestors were a Semitic race, 
known as the Aramaeans, which mi: 
grated north from the Arabian penin- 
sula into what is now spoken of as Syria, 
and spread eastward into what the 
Greeks later called Mesopotamia. The 
Arab chroniclers referred to them as the 
Nabateans. I am indebted to Professor 
Hitti of Princeton University for the 
data regarding the probable origin of 
the Nestorians. (Map 1.) 

For centuries as Aramaeans they had 
been given to commerce and by thei 
caravans had come in contact with coun- 
tries north, south, east and west of Meso: 
potamia. Conquered by the forces 
Alexandria they remained under Greek 
control until the Seleucidae, torn by 
ternal strife and political intrigue, gave 
up the defense of their Mespacann® 
possessions. There then arose smal 
kingdoms or principalities in northern 
Mesopotamia, among them 
and Adiabene. The small kingdom 0 
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Osrhoéne is of special interest to our given in its relation to Edessan litera- 
subject, for it was in this principality ture and theology by Duval’ in his “His- 
that we first hear of Edessa, its capital. toire d’Edesse.”’ 
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Map 1. PROBABLE ORIGIN OF ARAMEANS, WITH THEIR LATER GROWTH AND DISTRIBU- 
TION THROUGH MESOPOTAMIA, KHURDISTAN AND PERSIA. (FROM BREASTED’S “MAPS OF 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATION.”’) 


History? fairly definitely assigns the 
founding or rebuilding of Edessa to 
Seleucus Nicator in 304 B.c. After the 
withdrawal of the Seleucidae, Edessa 
was the capital of Osrhoéne under the 
tule of a line of kings of a mixed race 
of Nabatean, Armenian and Parthian 
origin. Barhebraeus,* speaking of these 
people, says: ‘Parthian, Persian, Edes- 
san and Armenian are all one.” | 
The chronicle and chronology of the 
Osthoéne kings are based upon a single 
MSin the Vatican, known as the ““Chron- 
icle of Dionysios of Tell-Mahre” writ- 
ten in 776 a.p. and translated by As- 
semani in his “Bibliotheca Orientalis.” 
is was retranslated by Noéldeke* and 
this revised and corrected Chronicle is 


Edessa is the Greek name for what 
was called by the Assyrians Ourhai, by 
the Arabs Ar-Ruha, and today still 
exists under Turkish rule as the town 
of Urfa. After its founding in the third 
century B.c. it remained a pagan town 
until about the middle of the second 
century when it is said to have been the 
first city in Mesopotamia to be Chris- 
tianized. There is a most attractive leg- 
end, inaccurate though it be chrono- 
logically, connected with the conversion 
of the city to Christianity: Abgar Ouk- 
hama, then reigning over Osrhoéne, 
hearing of the miraculous cures of Jesus, 
sent him a letter asking him to come to 
Edessa to cure him, the King, of a fatal 
disease. Jesus replied to Abgar: 
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Thou art fortunate, thou who believest 
in me, not having seen me. For it is writ- 
ten of me that those who see me do not 
believe in me, but those who do not see 
me, believe in me. As to your asking me 
to come to you, the work for which I was 
sent is about to be accomplished and I 
am to return to my Father who sent me. 
After I have ascended to Him I shall send 
you one of my disciples who will cure your 
sickness and will convert you and those 
about you to life eternal. Thy city shall 
be blessed and no enemy shall prevail 
against it.® 


This “Legend of Abgar’’ states that 
Addai. supposedly one of the seventy 
apostles, was sent by the disciple Judas 
‘Thomas, who healed Abgar and as a re- 
sult of this miracle and his preaching 
converted Edessa to Christianity in 32 
A.D., and built a church from the money 
which King Abgar gave him. 

So we find the Assyrians at the begin- 
ning of their Christianity a somewhat 
mixed race living in a land which fa- 
vored their coming in contact with sev- 
eral of the great cultures, Greek to the 
north, Roman to the west, Egyptian or 
Ptolemaic to the south and Persian to 
the east. Geographically they occupied 
territory that lay on the main commer- 
cial routes between the East and the 
West, the North and the South. 

Cathay had certain commodities, es- 
pecially silk, that the Roman Empire 
needed and coveted. ‘The great silk ways 
were the result of this supply and de- 
mand. With the _ establishment of 
Roman power in the West and the dom- 
ination of the Han Dynasty in China 
this caravan route between the Mediter- 
ranean and China emerges into history. 
About the middle of the second century 
B.c. there began one of those primeval 
migrations from the borders of China 
to the West. What the urge was is not 
known, but the Indo-Scythians, spoken 
of in Chinese as the Yiieh Chih tribe, 
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living in what is now the province of 
Kansu, left their ancestral home and 
began swarming to the west and south. 
Within a scant two centuries they had 
taken over the eastern provinces of what 
had been Alexander’s empire, cop. 
quered part of Persia, and had become 
a threat to Rome. When China cop. 
quered eastern Turkestan a caravan 
route was opened between China across 
the Indo-Scythian kingdom to the Per. 
sian and Roman Orient. Thomas Fran- 
cis Carter, in his monograph on the In- 
vention of Printing in China," one of 
the most scholarly pieces of research of 
the past decade, discusses the great silk 
ways; he lists the peach and the apricot, 
silk and tea, porcelain and paper, play- 
ing cards and probably gunpowder and 
the compass as some of China’s gifts to 
the West. ‘The grape and alfalfa, the car- 
rot, glass manufacture, Nestorian Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism, the al- 
phabet and some impulses of Greek art 
are a few of the things that the countries 
of the East received in return. Berthold 
Laufer® states that from the Christian 
era down to the Mongol period the 
knowledge of twenty-four agricultural 
products passed from China to Persia 
and westward, and sixty-eight from west 
to east. 3 
Silk was probably the most desired 
Chinese product. It reached Europe 
sometime before the Christian era, but 


the process of producing silk was kept 


a secret until the sixth century. Virgl 
and other Roman writers considered 
silk a vegetable product and thought tt 
was combed from trees. It was not until 
the reign of Justinian in the middle 
of the sixth century that Nestorian ms 
sionaries returning from the Far Fast 
reported that silk was not “com 
from trees,” but was made by caterpl 
lars. At Justinian’s instigation these 
priests journeyed to Khotan in C 
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Turkestan and returned with the pre- This mention of the Nestorian mis- 
cious caterpillar eggs hidden in the long — sionary brings up the subject of the in- 
bamboo staff of one of their number. If fluence of religion and philosophy in 
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tures, in fact were the first Christian sect 
to translate the Old ‘Testament from the 
Hebrew into their own vernacular, the 
Syriac, in what has ever since been 
known as the Peshitta version. This was 
completed about the middle of the sec- 
ond century. The Jews had begun and 
were still occupied in editing the Tal- 
mud. ‘There was a very active argument 
among these Semitic scholars as to what 
was and was not the authorized Scrip- 
ture. Like all true Semites the Assyrians 
were great respecters of Authority, but 
there was bitter and constant argument 
as to what was the ultimate authority. It 
is most interesting to note here, because 
of its bearing on their subsequent fa- 
miliarity with Greek in relation to medi- 
cine, that these Assyrian scholars ap- 
plied themselves diligently to the study 
of Greek so that they could read at first 
hand the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament which had been completed 
in Alexandria in 132 B.c. This Greek 
version was made by a group of about 
seventy Alexandrian Jews who had for- 
gotten their Aramaic vernacular. It 
antedated by at least a century the stand- 
ard Hebrew text of the Sopherim. ‘The 
presence of two separate Old ‘Testament 
canons was the cause of bitter argu- 
ment and controversy, and it was be- 
cause of this that the Aramaean scholars 
in Edessa published the Peshitta ver- 
sion and became familiar with the Greek 
language and by it Greek science, Greek 
medicine and Greek literature. ‘This is 
the second great factor in the Nestorian 
role in medicine. _ 

The third great factor was the estab- 
lishment of the great school of Edessa. 
The interest of the early Assyrian 
church fathers in the Greek version of 
the Scriptures and the resulting con- 
tacts with Greek scholarship created an 
atmosphere of study and investigation 
in the Assyrian towns, especially in 
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Edessa and Nisibis. The latter town had 
changed hands several times between 
warring Roman emperors and Sassanian 
Persian kings. ‘The emperor Julian died 
in 364 A.p. while fighting with the Per. 
sians. His successor, Jovian, made a 
rather ignominious treaty with the Sas. 
sanian Persian King Sapor un, in which 
he gave up Nisibis to the Persians. This 
resulted in a large part of the rich and 
learned Christian inhabitants of Nisibis 
migrating from that city to their co. 
religionists in Edessa. In the latter city, 
probably in 363-364 .p., they organized 
the School of Edessa which, because its 
founders had come from Persian terti- 
tory, came to be known as the “Persian 
School” of Edessa. In this school, be- 
cause of the previous activities of the 
church fathers in translating the Scrip- 
tures, theology was the major subject, 
but medicine was growing as a study, 
and rapidly coming to the fore in the 
attention it attracted. A hospital is said 
to have been founded by St. Ephraim 
and was used by the teachers of medi: 
cine in the school for clinical instruc 
tion. | 
The Ecumenical Council of Nicea in 
325 had proceeded to define the Catho- 
lic faith and had apparently put an end 
to the Arian controversy. It is extremely 
difficult to reconcile the ideas of Mono- 
theism and the Trinity, and to explain 
the relations of the persons of the Tri 
ity to one another. The attempts to do 
so have resulted in endless arguments 
and these constitute a good part of 
Patristic literature. The Council of 
Nicea may have defined the orthodox 
faith, but it started many church con- 
troversies, only one of which is of 11- 
terest in connection with the subject of 
this paper. 
About the time of the founding o 
the Persian School in Edessa there was 
born near Mount Taurus an Aramaean 
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priest named Nestorios. He became the 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 428. He 
early came into conflict with the ortho- 
dox fathers of the church because of his 
heretical doctrines, consisting in his 
denial of the complete mergence of the 
divine and human natures in the person 
of Christ and especially in his assertion 
that Mary, the Mother of Christ, should 
not be called the Mother of God. For 
his heresies he was deposed at the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus in 431, and he and his 
many adherents in the Assyrian Church 
were excommunicated. His followers 
were as a result called Nestorians, and 
from the time of 431 have constituted 
the so-called Eastern Syrian, or Nes- 
torian, Church. ‘This Church row is per- 


haps in itself uninteresting, but it had - 


a profound influence on medical his- 
tory. 

The Nestorians, for we may now call 
the Eastern Syrians Nestorians, were 
largely concentrated in upper Mesopo- 
tamia and east of the ‘Tigris. Edessa was 
their headquarters for a time, and the 
famous school became the center of 


their teaching. By 488 the controversy 


had flared to renewed activity and 
Bishop Cyrus of Alexandria, the arch- 
enemy of the Nestorians, persuaded the 
Emperor Zeno to abolish the School. 


This was done in 489.° This great school, 


the center of culture for the East, came 
abruptly to an end. The teachers and dis- 
ciples were convicted of heresy, and ex- 
pelled from Edessa. Many of them were 
given asylum in Persia, where their sub- 
sequent history will be discussed later. 
The site occupied by the famous school 
Was used to erect a new orthodox church 
and given the significant name of Our 
Lady, Mother of God. 

The banishment of the Nestorians 
from the school and city of Edessa had 
several interesting results. The zealots 

came missionaries; many of the teach- 


ers and students turned to what they 
considered more profitable intellectual 
activity, that is, the study and practice 
of medicine. As Sarton” so well puts it: 


The innate jealousy and irritability of 
theologians is a centrifugal force which 
continuously tends to drive farther and 
farther away those of them whose intellec- 
tual submission and conformity are not 
absolute. ‘The cultural diffusion is thus ac- 
complished not only by missionaries, but 
also by religious refugees and exiles, by 
those cast out, by heretics. The Nestorian 
heresy which originated in 431 is one of 
those great centrifugal forces due to theo- 
logical hatred: it pushed Christianity 
across mountains and deserts as far as 
China, and thus became a very important 
link between East and West. 


The Nestorians went on into South- 
ern India and in Malabar organized a 
Nestorian church and community 
which still exists as a Christian sect. ‘The 
church is known as that of Mar Thuma, 
or St. ‘Thomas. ‘This is the fourth great 
factor. 

This is not the occasion to describe in 
detail the far-reaching tours of the Nes- 
torian missionaries. But from the fifth 
century on, following their expulsion 
from Edessa and their establishment in 
Persia, an increasing number of these 


Nestorian zealots penetrated eastward, 


reaching China, Siberia and India. This 
has been established by the excavations 
in Turkestan and China, where remains 
of Christian churches have been un- 
earthed and mss in Syriac and Persian, 
with the correspondence of these priests 
with their mother churches in Meso 
tamia have been discovered. ‘These have 
more than confirmed the amazing rec- 
ord carved in the famous Si-an-fu stone 
monument describing the introduction 
of Christianity into China in the sev- 
enth century by the Nestorian mission- 
aries."* 
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Following the closing of the school in ture of the Roman Emperor Valerian 
Edessa many of the theologians, under and the sacking of the famous City of 
the leadership of Bar-Soma, the deposed Antioch. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) Sapor 


Fic. 1. Gotp Coin oF SAPOR 1, 253-260 A.D. 


FOUNDER OF THE City OF GONDI-SAPOR. 


Fic. 2. SILVER COIN OF EMPEROR VALERIAN, 
CAPTURED BY SAPOR I. 


head of the School, went back to Nisibis 
in Persian territory, whence the found- 
ers of the school had originally come, 
and established a new school there.” 
Other teachers and pupils, perhaps less 
zealous in their strict Nestorianism, ac- 
cepted the asylum offered them by the 
Sassanian King Kobad and migrated to 
Gondi-Sapor in southwestern Persia. 
They brought with them Syriac transla- 
tions of Greek medical works of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen by Sergius of Ra’s 
al-ain, and the earliest Syriac transla- 
tions of Aristotle by Probos.'* Here in 
Gondi-Sapor they established the fa- 
mous school where some of their co-reli- 
gionists had previously, about 350, made 
that city the See of a bishop of the Nes- 
torian Church.* Kobad was friendly to 
them because of help the Nestorians had 
given him in his escape to the Turks be- 
fore regaining his throne.” (See Fig. 3.) 
Attention must be given to the his- 
tory of this city. It was founded in 260 
A.D. by Sapor 1, son of Ardashir Baba- 
khan, founder of the Sassanian Dynasty 
of Persia, soon after his defeat and cap- 


Fic. 3. SILVER COIN OF Kosap. OFFErep Asy- 
IL.UM TO THE NESTORIANS IN GONDI-SAPOR. 


Fic. 4. SILVER Coin oF Cuosroe Nusuir- 
WAN, PATRON OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF 
GonplI-SAPOR. 


named the new city Veh-az-Andev+- 
Sapor, meaning in Pahlawi “Sapors 
Better than Antioch,’ a name which 
was gradually changed to Gondj-Sapor, 
or in Arabic, Jundi-Sabur. It was sit 
uated in southwestern Persia in Susiana, 
what is now known as the province of 
Khuzistan, not far from Susa. The Mo- 
hammedans captured the city in 638, 1n 
the reign of Omar, the second Khalif. 
By the thirteenth century, however, It 
had almost disappeared. There 1s n0 
trace of the city left at present except 
vague mounds marking the former walls 
and buildings, and the site is partly oc 
cupied by a small village called Shahe 
bad. Sir Henry Rawlinson’ and Lay 
ard’* are two of the last travelers 1 
describe the present remains of this city 
of glorious record. ees 
The Persian school of medicine 
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Gondi-Sapor, always under Nestorian 
inspiration and management, flourished 
from the time of Nushirwan, 530 A.D., 
Kobad’s successor, until at least the end 
of the tenth century, when Baghdad re- 
placed it as the center of medical teach- 
ing. The greatest impetus to the school 
was given by the most famous of the 
Sassanian kings, Nushirwan, called 


Adil, or the Just. (See Fig. 4.) He not 
only gave the Nestorian teachers in the 
school every advantage and encourage- 
ment, but he increased the prestige of 
the institution by welcoming to it the 
Greek Neo-Platonists from the school of 
Athens, when it was closed in 529 A.D. 
It became, during Nushirwan’s long 
reign of forty-eight years, the greatest 
intellectual center of the time. Within 
its walls Greek, Jewish, Nestorian, Per- 
sian and Hindu thought and experience 
were freely exchanged, but the Nesto- 
rian teachers were the most prominent 
and the teaching was done largely in 
Syriac or Aramaic, because the texts of 
the Greeks, Persians, Jews and Hindus 
were translations in that language. It 
was during Nushirwan’s long reign that 
Pahlawi literature reached its zenith. 
He ordered the historical annals of Per- 
sia to be compiled and from the material 
collected the greatest Persian epic was 
composed by the poet Firdausi at the 
end of the tenth century. Under the 
great king’s aegis Persian translations 
were made of Plato and Aristotle. 
Nushirwan became the hero of story 
and song by later historians and poets 
who lauded his wisdom and justice, for 
he is always spoken of as Nushirwan 
Adil, the Just. In Sddi’s Gulistan’® there 
isa simple tale, in Persian, typical of his 
Justice, one of the many in the Book of 
Kings. It reads: They have related that 
ata hunting ground they were roasting 
the game for Nushirwan, the Just, but 
there was no salt. A slave was dispatched 


to a village for the needed seasoning. 
Nushirwan said, “Be sure that you ob- 
tain the salt at a price, that a bad cus- 
tom be not established and the village 
be not ruined.” They asked, ‘““What loss 
could come from such a trifle?” He re- 
plied, ““The origin of tyranny in the 
world was small at first; others have 
added to it, till it has reached its present 
state.” Stanzas: 1. If the King were to 
eat one apple from the orchard of a 
subject, his slaves would pluck up the 
tree by its roots. 2. For five eggs which 
the Sultan might deem lawful plunder, 
his army would run through a thousand 
fowls with spits. 


To return to the Great School: Oppo- | 


site it was built the famous hospital, the 
Bimaristan, a Persian name used sub- 
sequently for all the great hospitals in 
Baghdad, Damascus and Cairo which 
the Arabs copied from this model in 
Gondi-Sapor. Describing this hospital 
Ibn-al-Qifti’® says: 


They [the physicians] made rapid prog- 
ress in the science, developed new methods 
in the treatment of disease along pharma- 
cological lines, to the point that their 
therapy was judged superior to that of 
the Greeks and the Hindus. Furthermore 
these physicians adopted the scientific 
methods of other peoples and modified 
them by their own discoveries. They 
elaborated medical laws and recorded the 
work that had been developed. 

In the twentieth year of Nushirwan’s 
reign the physicians of Gondi-Sapor con- 
vened by order of the sovereign to discuss 
diversified scientific subjects. Their de- 
bates were recorded. This memorable 
seance was presided over by Gibrail Do- 
rostbad, the special physician to the King, 
assisted by the Sofistai and their colleagues, 
by Yohanna and a large number of other 
physicians. 

During several centuries the School and 
Bimaristan of Gondi-Sapor held first place 
in the world of Medicine and. Science. It 
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was from among their students that Per- 
sia, Iraq and Syria recruited their physi- 
cians. Pupils from all nationalities gath- 
ered in Gondi-Sapor for instruction. 
Furthermore the Islamic conquerors did 
not hesitate to call into service the phy- 
sicians trained in this school. 


The Prophet and the first Khalifs 
were treated by Harith Ibn Kalada el 
Thakafi and by his son Nadr Ibn Ha- 
rith, graduates of Gondi-Sapor. The 
Ummayad Khalifs were cared for by Ibn 
Uthal, a Christian practitioner of 
Gondi-Sapor, and other diplomates of 
that school. The trust confided in the 
school of Gondi-Sapor and its graduates 
was deserved primarily for its eminence 
and the renown of the faculty and the 
ability of its graduates. But there was 
one factor, little appreciated in the com- 
ing of the Nestorians to the Persian 
school, and that had to do with the ex- 
communication and banishment of the 
Nestorians from the orthodox Catholic 
church. The denial of the Motherhood 
of God in Mary appealed to both the 
Persian Zoroastrians and to the later 
conquerors, the Mohammedans, but 
especially the latter. In what is almost 
the last Sura of the Qu’ran, the one hun- 
dred and twelfth, entitled ‘““The Unity,” 
four short sentences sum up the denial 
of the Trinity and of the Virgin Birth: 


1. Say, He Allah, is one. 

2. Allah is He on whom all depend. 
3. He begets not, nor is he begotten. 
4. And none else is like unto Him. 


It was the third line of this Sura, in 
the rich melodious Arabic “Lam Yalid 
wa lam Yulad” which set the Nestorians 
apart from other Christian infidels and 
gave them special favor in the eyes of 
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the Prophet and his succeeding Khalifs, 
From this Nestorian community, edy. 
cated and wise in the medical science of 
that era above all others, the nascent 
and virile Arabs eagerly sought their 
earliest and their later training in Greek 
and Galenic medicine, and rekindled 
that torch of ancient learning with the 
whirlwind of their newly awakened in- 
terest and enthusiasm for learning. 
From Gondi-Sapor went a long line 
of distinguished physicians: the famous 
family of the Bakhtishis, the Méshus or 
the Mesué, to mention only two re. 
nowned families, to Baghdad, to Da 
mascus, to Cairo where they organized 
famous hospitals, modeled after the 
great Bimaristan of that Persian city. 
For a most interesting account of these 
Bimaristans, their buildings, their 
teaching clinics with In and Out Patient 
buildings with medical, surgical, ortho- 
pedic and ophthalmological services, all 
copies of the famous hospital in Gondi- 
Sapor, the reader is recommended to 
study the monograph of Dr. Ahmed 
Issa Bey” on the hospitals of the Islamic 
period. It is a most surprising and illu- 
minating exposition and proof that Ara- 
bian medicine made full use of the lore 
handed down through the Nestorians. 


In the preparation of this paper the au- 
thor has consulted original sources in 
Latin, Syriac, Arabic, and Persian, but he 
wishes to express his indebtedness to Sat- 
ton’s “Introduction to the History of Sc- 
ence,” Carter’s “Invention of Printing in 
China,” Ahmed Issa Bey’s “Histoire des 
Bimaristans,” and especially to Professor 
Philip K. Hitti of Princeton University for 
his many suggestions and constructive 
criticism. 
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EARLY KENTUCKY MEDICAL LITERATURE 
By MAJOR EDGAR ERSKINE HUME, M.C., U.S.A. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OT the least valuable collec- 
tion in the Army Medical 
Library is that pertaining 
to the publications of those 

distinguished medical men who, by 

their genius and perseverance, estab- 
lished for early Kentucky a reputation 
as a center of medical learning compara- 
ble to that of the best in the country. 
Their story has often been told, but the 
usual biographies do not include data 
as to their writings that have come down 
to us. The six Kentucky medical schools 
have happily consolidated into one in- 
stitution of first rank, which carries on 
the ideals of its six forebears. ‘These 
schools have sponsored a succession of 
medical journals that have held their 
own with those of other states and in 
some cases with those of the rest of the 
world. As far as I have been able to 
learn there has never been compiled 
heretofore a list of these periodicals, the 
number of which will certainly surprise 
the average reader. The Army Medical 

Library contains practically complete 

files of all of these journals, many of 

which are to be found in no other place. 

There is also a reasonably complete file 

of catalogues and annual circulars of 

Kentucky schools. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF KENTUCKY 


Transylvania University (Lexington) (Med- 
ical Department) . 

Founded 1799. Closed 1857. During this 
period there were 6456 students, and 1881 
graduates. 

Louisville Medical Institute. 
Founded 1837. After 1845, by State charter, 
known as the School of Medicine of the 
University of Louisville. 


Kentucky School of Medicine (Louisville), 
Founded 1850. Consolidated with the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, 1908. 

Louisville Medical College. 

Founded 1869. Consolidated with the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, 1908. 

Hospital College of Medicine (Louisville). 
Founded 1873. Consolidated with the Uni: 
versity of Louisville, 1908. 

Medical Department of the Kentucky Uni- 

versity (Louisville) . 
Founded 1898. Consolidated with the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, 1908. 3 


The contributions by early Kentuck- 
ians to the sum of medical knowledge is 
appreciated on reference to their pre- 
served writings, the largest collection of 


which is in the Library of which Ihave | 


the honor to be director. 

The most famous of these men was, 
of course, McDowell. Most of the others 
whose fame and skill threw light on our 
medical profession at the end of the 
eighteenth and first part of the nine- 
teenth centuries, were teachers at Trat- 
sylvania University or that of Louisville, 
or both. I shall mention some of them, 
noting how richly their writings are 
represented in the Army Medical Lt 
brary. Lack of space prevents listing all 
whose worth would otherwise merit it. 


EPHRAIM McDowELL, THE FATHER OF 
OVARIOTOMY, AND His PUBLICATIONS 


Sharing with Henry Clay the honor 
of representing Kentucky in the Hall of 
Fame in the National Capitol in Wash- 
ington, is Ephraim McDowell (177 
1830). There is no need to tell of his 
great contribution to surgery for his 
name is well known even to the laity. In 
1879 Dr. Gross said that McDowell had, 
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in the seventy years that had passed 
since his famous operation, “added up- 
ward of 40,000 years to womans life,” 
ovariotomy having “rescued more than 
e000 women from an untimely grave.” 
Educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he was also the pupil of 
John Bell, the celebrated private 
teacher, he returned to America in 1795 
and settled in Danville. He trained 
many young physicians in his office, al- 
ways cautioning them against the too 
free use of medicines. He was anything 
but a prolific writer. ‘Though he per- 
formed his famous ovariotomy in Dan- 
ville in 1809, and his success became 
widely known throughout the state, he 
waited until 1816 before publishing an 
account of it. In the meantime he had 
twice repeated the operation. He sent a 
copy of his paper to Bell in Edinburgh, 
but it was never received, as Bell was 
traveling on the Continent and never 
returned to Scotland. Another copy, 
fortunately, was published in the Eclec- 
tic Repertory and Analytical Review of 
Philadelphia for Ogtober 1816 under 
the title “Three Cases of Extirpation of 
Diseased Ovaria,” a paper which, as 
Robinson says, conferred immortality 
on this journal. In the same journal for 
October 1819, McDowell reported three 
more cases under the title “Observations 
on Diseased Ovaria.”” And that is all we 
have from the hand which held the scal- 
pel far more skillfully than the pen. But 
there is much in the Army Medical Li- 
brary by other hands about the work of 
this Titan, called the “Father of Ab- 
dominal Surgery.” Dr. McMurtry for- 
cibly expressed it: “Pelvic and abdomi- 
nal surgery began with ovariotomy; 
ovariotomy began with McDowell.” He 
Was, moreover, a skillful lithotomist, one 
of his patients having been James Knox 


Polk, later President of the United 


States, 
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John Lizars, who had charge of Bell’s 
affairs in Edinburgh, during the pre- 
ceptor’s absence on the Continent, and 
who had received McDowell’s letter and 
report of his operation, held the pre- 
cious manuscript for eight years and 
finally referred to it in his article: “On 
Extirpation of the Ovaria, with Cases,” 
which he published in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal for Oc- 
tober 1824. In this paper he cleverly at- 
tempted to make it appear that his own 
original work had given the world the 
surgical triumph! Lizars’ paper is inter- 
esting reading alongside of McDowell’s 
and in the light of modern knowledge. 
All three may be seen in the Army Med- 
ical Library. McDowell's biography by 
his granddaughter, Mary Young Riden- 
baugh (1890) , and Dr. August Schach- 
ner’s excellent monograph on McDow- 
ell’s life and work (1924), give a good 
picture of this stout-hearted old surgical 
pioneer. 

Well do I remember the monument 
to McDowell in Danville. As a student 
for five years at Centre College, of which 
McDowell was one of the first trustees, 
I used to pass it daily, with classmates 
likewise aspiring to the medical profes- 
sion. We were inspired by this silent 
tribute to his greatness, erected in 1879 
by the Kentucky Medical Association, 
and at the dedication of which Prof. 
Gross and others spoke, and letters were 
read from many celebrated physicians, 
including such men as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. A volume of these addresses 
and letters is in the Army Medical Li- 
brary. 


‘TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 


In 1780 the State of Virginia placed 
8000 acres of land in the hands of thir- 
teen trustees “for the purpose of a pub- 
lic school or seminary of learning,’ that 
they “might at a future day be a valu- 
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able fund for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of youth.” Twelve thousand acres 
more were added in 1783 and the name 


THE 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL GUIDE 


THE USE OF FAMILIES, 


IN TWO PARTS, 


Pant ist. A MEDICA. Bewac 
A TREATIES ON ALL THE MOST Userpkly 
ARTICLES USED As MEDICMB, 
THOSE WHICE 
ARP. THE PRODUCE oF 
OVR OWN 

TRY. 


Part.2d THERAPEUTICS, on, tet 
OF CURING THE VARIOUS DIsEAsEs 
or THE HUMAN BODY. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 
A short description of the constituent parts of 
THE HUMAN BODY, 


BY THOMAS W: RUBLE. M. D. 


RICHMOND, (KY.) 
PRINTED BY E. HARRIS, FOR THE 
AUTHOR. 


Fic. 1. T1iTLe PAGE oF First MeEpIcAL Book 
PUBLISHED IN KENTUCKY, 1810. 


Transylvania Seminary given the new 
institution. From these simple begin- 
nings there developed an institution of 
great renown. The name Transylvania 
University was adopted under the Act 
of the Kentucky Legislature. Early in 
1799, at the first meeting of the trustees 
of the new university, they instituted 
“The Medical Department or College 
of Transylvania,” which was soon to be- 


come prosperous and celebrated. Th 


account of this efficient medical schog) 
is given at length in Dr. Robert Peters 


monograph (1905), Filson Club Pah 
lication No. 20. 


The first medical professors at Trap. 
sylvania were Drs. Brown and Ri 
Others followed soon thereafter. It is of 
interest to give the entire roll, nota 
one, of the faculty of this fine old inst 
tution, for it shows the type of men who 
first taught medicine in Kentucky. 


M edical Professors at Transylvania 
University 


Surgery 

Samuel Brown, 1799-1809 | 
Benjamin Winslow Dudley, 1809-50 
Ethelbert Ludlow Dudley, 1851-57 


Anatomy 


Samuel Brown, 1799-1809 
Benjamin Winslow Dudley, 1809-43 
James Mills Bush, 1844-57 


Theory and Practice of Medicine 
Frederick Ridgely, 1799-1805 
James Fishback 1805-09 
James Overton, 1809-18 
Samuel Brown, 1819-24 
Daniel Drake, 1825-27 
John Esten Cooke, 1827-36 
John Eberle, 1837 
Nathan Ryno Smith, 1838-40 
Elisha Bartlett, 1841-43, 1846-48 
Lotan G. Watson, 1844-45 
Samuel Annan, 1849-53 
William Stout Chipley, 1854-57 


Institutes, Physiology, étc. 


Joseph Buchanan, 1809-18 
Charles Caldwell, 1819-36 

James Conquest Cross, 1837-42 
Leonidas M. Lawson, 1843-46 
Ethelbert Ludlow Dudley, 1847-59 
Henry Martyn Skillman, 1851-57 


Obstetrics, etc. 


Frederick Ridgely, 1799 
William Hall Richardson, 1815-44 
Thomas Duché Mitchell, 1845 
Samuel Annan, 1846-48 
William M. Boling, 1849 
Samuel M. Letcher, 1851-57 
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. - Materia Medica, Botany, etc. was far from plentiful in the Western 
3) Ma Daniel Drake, 1817, 1823-24 country, as it was then called. In 1820 
4, HE Charles Caldwell, 1819-22 Dr. Caldwell, Professor of Medicine, 
Charles Wilkins Short, 1826-37 

b Thomas Duché Mitchell, 1838-48 

assie Bullitt, 1 Oo 

er KCl arsnall, 1 me 
Sajanin P. Drake, 1857 SVABTERLY REPORTER 
ng Chemistry and Pharmacy 
hy Samuel Brown, 1799 MEDICAL, SURGICAL, 
ho James Blythe, 1815-25 “i 


Lunsford Pitts Yandell, 1831-36 
Thomas Duché Mitchell, 1837 
Robert Peter, 1838-57 


Tue TRANSYLVANIA MEDICAL LIBRARY 


NATURAL SCIENCE, 


SUPPORTED BY PHY-ICIANS AXD NATURALISTS OF 


The Army Medical Library, as the THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 
national medical library of our country, ——~ 
regards with affection one of its elder ss 
sisters, the famous Medical Library of JOHN D. GODMAN, M. D. 
sion of Kentucky been proud for nearly Nite: cael 
acentury and a half of this splendid old “a. 
collection. It has played.an important 
tole in medical education and, though 
no longer collecting medical books, re- CINCINNATI: 
mains a rich repository of medical gems Be. 
that shine today no less brilliantly 
when placed on the shelves by loving — : 
hands long ago. It was the first notable PRINTED BT woness, LoveE AND 06, 
medical library west of the Alleghenies prs 


and as a Kentuckian and an honorary 
Transylvanian, I am often able to tell of 
it with pride, to visitors to the Army 


CAL, SURGICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, CIN- 
Medical Library in Washington. CINNATI, 1822. THis Is THE RAREST AMERICAN 


Itis almost as old as the fine old Uni- Mepicat Journat. Many oF Its Earty Con- 
versity that established it, for we read TRIBUTORS WERE ProrEssors AT TRANSYLVA- 
~ at a meeting of the Board of Tran- iA University, Lexincton, KENTUCKY. 
ylvania Seminary in 1784 they acknowl- 
edged the gift of the noe dake Todd of procured the sum of $13,000 from the 
Louisa, in Virginia, of “a Library and Kentucky. Legislature and the city of 
Philosophical Apparatus for the en- Lexington, with which to purchase 
couragement of Science in this institu- books in Paris. In Caldwell’s famous au- 
ton.” And it grew vigorously. Dr. Sam- tobiography, to which I shall refer again, 
uel Brown, the first medical professor of we find the following passage regarding q 

Transylvania, was given $500 by the his acquisition of medical books in the | 
Trustees to buy books, though money French capital: 
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The time of my arrival in Paris was un- 
commonly and unexpectedly propitious 
for my purpose. The ravagings and waste- 


THE 
TRANSYLVANIA JOURNAL 


MEDICINE 


AND THE ASSOCIATE SCIENCES. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN ESTEN COOKE, M. D. 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Transylvania Usirersity, 


AnD 
CHARLES WILKINS SHORT, M. D. 
Profesor of Materia Medica and Medica] Botany im the same Institetion. 


PRINTED QUARTERLY, BY JOSEPH G. NORWOOD. 


1828, 

Fic. 3. TiTLE PAGE oF First VOLUME OF 
‘THE TRANSYLVANIA JOURNAL OF MEDICINE, 
1828, THE First MEDICAL JOURNAL PUBLISHED 
IN KENTUCKY AND ONE OF THE Most FAMous 
AMERICAN SERIALS OF THE FirsT PART OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


layings of the French Revolution had not 
entirely passed away. Toward the close of 
that catastrophe the libraries of many 
wealthy and literary persons had found 
their way to the shelves of the bookseller. 
No sooner was I apprised of these precious 
repositories than I procured permission to 
ascertain of what they consisted. Some of 
them were stored with valuable literature. 
. . . I found and purchased at reduced 
prices no inconsiderable number of the 
choicest works of the fathers of medicine 


from Hippocrates to the revival of letters 
Works which in no other way, and 


at no other time, could have been collected 
so readily and certainly on terms $0 faygr. 
able, in either Paris or any other City in 
the world. Hence the marked and decided 
superiority of the Lexington Medical Ij. 
brary, in those works, to any other in the 
West and South, and probably in the 
whole United States—not excepting tha 
of Philadelphia, the parent school of medi- 
cine in the Union (pages 391-2). 


The doctor also mentioned help given 
him in his work of collecting thes 
books, by the Marquis de LaFayette and 
his son, George Washington de LaFyy. 
ette. Caldwell was professor at Transyl- 
vania when LaFayette visited Lexington 
in 1825 and received the honorary de 
gree of Doctor of Laws at the Univer 
sity. 

In 1839 Drs. Peter and Bush, of the 
Transylvania faculty, spent $11,000 in 
London and Paris for books and appare- 
tus for the institution. Rafinesque was 
one of the early librarians, which «- 
counts for the richness of the Transyl- 
vania collection in botanical works (see 
Mrs. Norton’s excellent account of the 
Library in the Transylvania College 
Bulletin for 1919) . : 

The Transylvania Library containsa 
number of books missing from the 
shelves of the Army Medical Library. 
For example, the Patavii edition (1666 
of the “Opera Chirurgica” of Hierony 
mus Fabricius, the teacher of Harve} 
and famous in his own right for hisstué 
ies on ligatures and the valves of tht 
veins. Like this of ours, the Trans 
vania Library has many of the earliest 
American medical periodicals, edited 
by such men as Robley Dunglison, a 
ward Miller, and David Hosack. Vo 
ume one of the Transylvania set of th 
American Medical and Philosophicl 
Register, 1814, contains Hosack's 
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scription “For the Library of ‘Transyl- 
vania Univ. from D. Hosack.’’ Complete 
sets of the Transylvania Journal of 
Medicine and the Associated Sciences 
are very rare, the Union List of Serials 
listing only three sets other than those 
in the Transylvania and Army Medical 
Libraries. 


CHRONOLOGICAL List OF MEDICAL JOURNALS 
PUBLISHED IN KENTUCKY 


The following list of the medical 
journals published in Kentucky from 
the earliest (1828) to those still in ex- 
istence, has been compiled from the files 
of the Army Medical Library. In no 
other place could this have been done, 
and for the first time one can announce 
that in all there have been fifty-one med- 
ical journals published in Kentucky! 
Here they are in chronological order: 


1. The Transylvania Journal of Medi- 
cine and the Associated Sciences (Lexing- 
ton). The first medical journal published 
in Kentucky. Quarterly. Edited by John 
Esten Cooke and Charles Wilkins Short. 
Volumes 1 to 12, February 1828 to March 
1839. The last issue was that for “‘Jan.-Feb.- 
March, 1839, No. 1, Volume 12.”’ Volumes 
5 to g edited by L. P. Yandell; volume 10 
by Robert Peter; volume 11 by the Medi- 
cal Faculty of Transylvania University; 
volume 12 by T. D. Mitchell. Volumes 9 
to 12 also known as volumes 1 to 3 of the 
new series. 

2. The Western Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences was edited by Daniel 
Drake in Cincinnati, beginning 182%, 
being the continuation of The Western 
Quarterly Reporter of Medical, Surgical 
and Natural Sciences (1822-23), the first 
medical journal published west of the Al- 
leghenies. It has become the rarest Amer- 
can medical journal. While not published 
in Kentucky, it is included in this list for 
interest on account of its intimate con- 
nection with Kentucky publications and 

use of Drake’s connection with the 
medical schools of the State. It contained 


numerous contributions by other Ken- 
tucky physicians. It was in 1840 consoli- 
dated with The Louisville Journal of 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


By EPHRAIM M‘DOWELL, M. D. of Danville, Kentucky. 

Ix December 1809, I was called to see a Mrs. Crawford, 
who had for several months thought herself pregnant.. She 
was affected with pains similar to labour pains, from which she 
could fiud no relief. So strong was the presumption of her 
being in the last stage of pregnancy, that two physicians, who 
were consulted on her case, requested my aid in delivering 
her. The abdothen was considerably enlarged, and had the 
appearance of pregnancy, though the inclination of the tumor 
was to one side, admitting of an easy removal to the other. 
Upon examination, per vaginam, I found nothing in the ute- 
rus; which induced the conclusion that it must be an enlarged 
evarium. Having never seen so large a substance extracted, 
nor heard of an attempt, or success attending any operation, 
such as this required, I gave to the unhappy woman informa- 
tion of her dangerous situation. She appeared willing to un- 
dergo an experiment, which I promised to perform if she 
would come to Danville, (the town where I live) a distance of 
sixty miles from her place of residence. This appeared almost 
impracticable by any, even the most favourable conveyance, 
though she performed the journey in a few days on horseback. 
With the assistance of my nephew and colleague, James 
M‘Dowell, M.D., I commenced the operation, which was 
concluded as follows: Having placed her on a table of the or- 
dinary height, on her back, and removed all her dressing which 
might in any way imped; the operation, I made an incision 
about three inches from the musculus rectus abdominis, on 
the left side, continuing the same nine inches in length, pa- 
rallel with the fibres of the above named muscle, extending 

Fic. 4. First PAGE or Dr. EpHraim Mc- 
DowELL’s ACCOUNT OF THE First OVARIOT- 
OMY. THIs EPOCH-MAKING OPERATION WaAs 
PERFORMED AT DANVILLE, KENTUCKY, IN 1809, 
BUT THE First Account oF It Was Nort Pus- 
LISHED UNTIL SEVEN YEARS LATER, IN THE 
EcLecTic REPERTORY AND ANALYTICAL RE- 
VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA, 1816. ‘THE REporT Is 
BUT THREE PAGES IN LENGTH. 


Medicine and Surgery to form The West- 
ern Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 

3. The North American Medical and 
Surgical Journal (Philadelphia) though 
not published in Kentucky is likewise in- 
cluded in this list because it was published 
by the Kappa Lambda Society of Aescula- 
pius, which was founded by Dr. Brown 
and others at Transylvania University in 
1819. The journal was established in 1826 
and continued to 1831, five volumes. 
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Three Cases of Extirpation of diseased Ovaria. 
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4. The Medical Friend of the People 
(Harrodsburg). Monthly. Published by 
Anthony Hunn. Only volume 1, numbers 


CATALOGUE OF THE STUDENTS 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Cranshloania Onisersity, 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
FOR THE SESSION 1855-.'56; 


AND THE ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SESSION OF 1856-'57, 


LEXINGTON: 
WICKLIPFE, PRINTEE, 
1856. 


Fic. 5. PAGE or CATALOGUE OF MEDI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT OF TRANSYLVANIA UNIVER- 
SITY OF LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, FOR 1856. 
Tuis Was THE Lasr YEAR OF THE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL’S EXISTENCE. 


1 to 15, 1829-30, is known. The Army 
Medical Library has only number 7 of vol- 
ume 1, September, 1829. | 

5. The Louisville Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery. Quarterly. Edited by Luns- 
ford P. Yandell, Henry Miller, and Theo- 
dore S. Bell. Only two numbers were pub- 
lished, 1 and 2 of volume 1, January to 
April 1838. In January 1840 it was revived 
and consolidated with The Western Jour- 
nal of the Medical and Physical Sciences, 


forming The Western Journal of Medi. 
cine and Surgery. 

6. The Western fournal of Medicine 
and Surgery (Louisville) . Monthly, two 
volumes annually. Edited by Daniel Drake 
and Lunsford P. Yandell. Begun in Janu- 
ary 1840, volume 8 completed in Decem. 
ber 1843; Second Series, volumes 1 to §, 
January 1844 to December 1847; Third 
Series, volumes 1 to 12, January 1848 to 
December 1853; New Series (i.e., Fourth), 
volumes 1 to 4, January 1854 to Decem. 
ber 1855. It was continued in May 1856 by 
Drs. Gross and Richardson as The Louis. 
ville Review. Volume 5, had Thomas W. 
Colescott added to staff; volumes 1 to 4, 
New Series, Yandell was sole editor. This 
journal was a continuation of The Wes- 
ern Journal of the Medical and Physical 
Sciences, united with The Louisville Jour. 
nal of Medicine and Surgery. 

4. The Western and Southern Medical 
Recorder (Lexington). Edited by James 
Conquest Cross. Monthly. Volume 1 began 
in November 1841 and ended in October 
1842. Numbers 1 to 4 of volume 2 were 
from January to April, 1843. In May 1843 
it was merged with The Western Lancel. 

8. Journal of the Proceedings of a Con- 
vention of the Physicians of Kentucky. 
Held in Frankfort on January 11, 1841. 
Published at Frankfort. 

9. Proceedings of the Physiological 
Temperance Society of the Medical In- 
stitute of Louisville. Louisville, 1842. _ 

10. The Western Lancet (Cincinnati, 
and later Lexington). Monthly. Devoted 
to medical and surgical science. Edited by 
Leonidas M. Lawson. Volumes 1 to 8 from 
May 1842 to December 1557. Cincinnat 
Volumes 5, to 6, bimonthly, with title on 
cover The Western Lancet and Medical 
Library. Volumes 7 to 10, two volumes ar 
nually. Volumes 4 to 5 published at Lex- 
ington. In volume 5, the words Devot 
to medical and surgical science were 
dropped from title-page. With volume 7 
the words “and Hospital Reporter were 
added to the title. With volume 14 the 
words “and Hospital Reporter” were 
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dropped, and “a monthly journal of prac- 
tical medicine and surgery” added. With 
volume 10 Harrison was dropped; with 
volume 11 George Mendenhall added; 
with volume 14 Mendenhall dropped and 
T. Wood added; with’ volume 16 Lawson 
dropped; with volume 17 G. C. Blackman 
added; with volume 18 Wood dropped. 
Volume 6 was completed in 8 numbers, 
May to December 1847. Volume 7 com- 
menced in January 1848. In May 1843 
The Western and Southern Medical Re- 
corder merged with this journal. In 
January 1858 it was united with The Cin- 
cinnati Medical Observer, forming The 
Cincinnati Lancet and Observer. 

11. The Transylvania Medical Journal 
(Lexington) . Edited by Ethelbert L. Dud- 
ley, under the supervision of the Transyl- 
vania Faculty of Medicine. Bimonthly. 
Volumes 1 to 2, June 1849 to June 1851; 
New Series, volumes 1 to 2, August 1, 1851 
to August 1853. Published at Louisville, 
1850-53. Volume 1, New Series, was semi- 
monthly; volumes 2-3, monthly. Volume 
2, First Series, edited by Dudley under the 
supervision of the faculties of the Ken- 
tucky School of Medicine and the Tran- 
sylvania University. No. 2, volume 2, H. 
M. Bullitt added as editor; no. 1, volume 1, 
New Series, B. I. Raphael added; volume 
2, New Series, by L. J. Frazee. Continued 
alter September 1853 as The Kentucky 
Medical Recorder. 

12. Transactions of the Kentucky State 
Medical Society. Founded 1851. Published 
at several places and under various names 
as follows: Transactions of the Kentucky 
Medical Society for the 1st year (Frank- 
fort, 1851), the 2nd year (Louisville, 
1852); none published for 1853, 1854, or 
1855; 5th year (Louisville, 1856); meet- 
ings said to have been held irregularly 
1859 to 1867 but no minutes have been 
preserved; in 1868 (at Cincinnati) there 
were published Proceedings of the Meet- 
ing for Reorganization of the Kentucky 
Medical Society, 1867, 13th annual meet- 
ing. Proceedings of the 14th annual meet- 
ing (Louisville, 1869) . With the fifteenth 
annual meeting, 1870, the name Transac- 
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tions, etc., was resumed. The Transactions 
of the 15th annual meeting 1870 to those 
for the goth annual meeting were pub- 


A 


CATALOGUE 


OFFICERS AND STUDENTS 


LOUISVILLE MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


Loursvitiz, (Ky.) Janvary, 1838. 


LOUISVILLE: 
PRENTICE & WEISSINGER. 
1838. 

Fic. 6. TirLe PAGE oF CATALOGUE OF First 
SESSION OF LouIsvILLE MeEpDICAL INSTITUTE, 
1838. IN 1845 THis INstiIruTION WaAs CHAR- 
TERED BY THE KENTUCKY LEGISLATURE UNDER 
THE PRESENT NAME, THE MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE. 


lished at Louisville, 1870 to 1875. The 
Transactions of the 21st annual meeting 
were published at Paducah, 1876. Those 
for the 22nd and 23rd annual meetings 
were published at Louisville, 1877 and 
1878. In 1879 the name of the publication 
was changed to: Minutes of the Kentucky 
State Medical Society, those for the 24th 
and 25th annual meetings being published 
at Louisville, 1879, 1880. Those for 1881 
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to 1883 were probably published but no 
copy is in the Army Medical Library. 
With the 29th annual meeting, 1884, the 
name Proceedings, etc. was resumed and 
they were published at Louisville, 1885. 
The Proceedings are more or less com- 
plete, while the Minutes contain only the 
President’s annual address and business 
matters. R. R. Bowker in “Publications of 
Societies,” 1899, says: Publication of the 
annual volumes of transactions was discon- 
tinued again in 1879 until 1890 during 
which time the reports and papers of the 
Society were published in the medical 
press of the state.” From 1886 to 1891 
there appeared: Minutes of the Annual 
Sessions of the Kentucky State Medical 
Society, goth to 36th annual sessions, 
Louisville, 1886-91. In 1892 a new series 
was begun, called: Transactions of the 
Kentucky State Medical Society, New Se- 
ries, Volumes 1 to 8 (37th to 42nd, and 
44th to 45th annual meetings) , 1892-1900. 
No volume was issued for the 43rd annual 
session, 1898 (as stated by Secretary in the 
1899 volume). The Army Medical Li- 
brary has no copy of the Transactions for 
1901 or 1902 but those for 1902, at least, 
were published. In 1903 there began a new 
publication: Bulletin of the Kentucky 
State Medical Association. This was pub- 
lished in 1903 and 1904 and thereafter 
continued as the Kentucky Medical Jour- 
nal (which see). 

13. Proceedings of the Kentucky State 
Medical Society. See Transactions of the 
Kentucky State Medical Society. 

14. Minutes of the Kentucky State 
Medical Society. See Transactions of the 
Kentucky State Medical Society. 

15. The Kentucky Medical Recorder 
(Louisville) . A continuation of The Tran- 
sylvania Medical Journal; began with vol- 
ume 3, No. 1, for September 1853 and 
continued to No. 10 for June 1854. (Three 
volumes.) Edited by Henry M. Bullitt and 
Robert J. Breckinridge. 

16. The Louisville Review. A_ bi- 
monthly journal of practical medicine and 
surgery. Edited by Samuel D. Gross and 
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Tobias G. Richardson. Volume 1 of four 
numbers appeared from May to Novem. 
ber, 1856. It was a continuation of The 
Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 
In September, 1856, Drs. Gross and Rich. 
ardson accepted appointments in medical 
schools in Philadelphia, and the Reviey 
was published in Philadelphia in Novem. 
ber, 1856. In January 1857 it united with 
The Medical Examiner (Philadelphia), 
forming The North American Medico. 
Chirurgical Review, which continued 
until 1861. 

17. The Louisville Medical Gazette. 
Semi-monthly. Edited by L. J. Frazee. 
Only numbers 1 to 7 of volume 1, Janu- 
ary 1 to April 1859, were published. 

18. Semi - Monthly Medical News 
(Louisville). Edited by Samuel M. Bemis 
and J. W. Benson. One volume appeared, 
running from January 1 to December 15, 
1859. It was thereafter continued as The 
Monthly Medical News. 

19. The Monthly Medical News 
(Louisville) . Edited by S. M. Bemiss and 
J. W. Benson. Two volumes annually, 
being the continuation of Semi-Monthl) 
Medical News, the first of which was Vol- 
ume 2, 1859. Ended with Volume 3, 1860. 
Dr. Benson was sole editor of Volume 3. 
Title on covers The Louisville Monthly 
Medical News. 

20. The Louisville Medical Journal. 
Monthly. Edited by Thomas W. Cole 
scott. Only one volume issued, Numbers 
1 to 6, February to July, 1860. 

21. The Sanitary Reporter (Louls 
ville). Published by the United States 
Sanitary Commission. Semi-monthly. Two 
volumes published, May i5, 1863 to De 
cember 15, 1864. Also a supplemental) 
closing number dated August 15, 1865. 

22. The Richmond and Louisville 
Medical Journal (Louisville) . E. S. Gail- 
lard, editor and proprietor. Monthly, two 
volumes annually. The title of Volumes! 
to 4 and Number 1 of Volume 5 was The 
Richmond Medical Journal (Richmon! 
Virginia). Beginning with Number re 
Volume 5 and continuing to Volume 2°; 
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Number 4, this journal continued from 
June 1868 to October 1879. In November 
1879 the journal was removed to New 
York City with Number 5 of Volume 28 
and the title changed to Gaillard’s Medi- 
cal Journal. In January 1883, The Ameri- 
can Medical Weekly was merged with this 
journal and it became a weekly. With Vol- 
ume 36, 1883 it again became a monthly. 
Dr. Gaillard died on February 2, 1885 and 
the publication was continued by M. E. 
Gaillard. After Dr. Gaillard’s death, Dr. 
Peter Brynberg Porter became editor and 
continued until 1887 (Volume gg to No. 
4 of Volume 44, 1885-87) . George Tucker 
Harrison was editor with a number of as- 
sociates from November 1887 to 1902 
(Number 5 of Volume 44 to Volume 77) . 
H. §. Baketel was editor in 1904 and prob- 
ably in 1903, although no editor’s name is 
given. William Edwards Fitch became edi- 
tor in 1905 and continued until the end 
of the journal in 1911 (Volumes 82 to 93) . 
During his editorship the name became 
Gaillard’s Southern Magazine and the 
place of publication was Savannah, 
Georgia (Volumes 83 to 93, 1906 to 1911). 

23. The Physiologist (Louisville). A 
popular domestic journal designed to ex- 
plain and illustrate the laws of physical 
culture, etc. By C. W. Gleason and A. 
O'Leary. One issue, November 1, 1869 (an 
advertisement) . 

24. The American Practitioner (Louis- 
ville). Formerly The Western Journal of 
Medicine. A monthly journal of medicine 
and surgery. Edited by David W. Yandell 
and Theophilus Parvin. Two volumes an- 
nually. Volumes 1 to 32 were published 
from January 1870 to December 1885. A 
continuation of The Western Journal of 
Medicine. In July 1883, Volume 28, John 
A. Octerlony became co-editor in place of 
Dr. Parvin. In Volume go and later, Dr. 


Yandell was the sole editor. In January 
1886 the journal united with The Louis- 
ville Medical News, forming The Ameri- 
can Practitioner and News. 


: bi The American Medical Weekly 


uisville) . Edwin Samuel Gaillard, edi- 


tor and proprietor. Two volumes annu- 
ally. Continued from Volume 1, Number 
1, July 4, 1874 to Volume 16, Number 3, 
January 20, 1883. After October 11, 1879 
it was suspended until January 1, 1881. 
Volumes 6 to 13, 1877-1881, were pub- 
lished fortnightly, with the title The Amer- 
ican Medical Bi-Weekly. After January 
20, 1833 it was merged in Gaillard’s Medi- 
cal Journal. 

26. The Louisville Medical Reporter 
(Henderson). A weekly journal. Edited 
by J. L. Cook; Associate Editor, James M. 
Holloway. Only one issue published, Au- 
gust 6, 1874, at Henderson. 

27. Transactions of the McDowell 
Medical Society for the Year Ending No- 
vember 4, 1874. Held at Henderson, Ken- 
tucky, May 7, 1874 and at Madisonville, 
Kentucky, November 4, 1874. Published 
at Evansville, Indiana, 1875. 

28. Transactions of the Transylvania 
Medical Association (n.p.). Held at Shel- 
byville, Kentucky, November 3, 1875. One 
issue only. 

29. The American Medical Bi-Weekly 
(Louisville). See The American Medical 
Weekly, above. 

go. The Louisville Medical News. A 
weekly journal of medicine and surgery. 
Edited by Richard O. Cowling and Wil- 
liam: H. Galt. Two volumes annually. 
Twenty volumes issued from 1876 to 1885. 
In Volume 5, 1878, Lunsford P. Yandell 
became co-editor in place of Dr. Galt. Vol- 
ume 11 edited by Dr. Cowling and H. A. 
Cottell (Dr. Cowling died April 2, 1881) . 
Volumes 12-13 edited by Dr. Cowling and 
J. W. Holland; Volume 14 edited by L. P. 
Yandell and L. §. McMurtry; Volumes 15- 
17 edited by Drs. Yandell and Cottell (Dr. 
Yandell died March 12, 1884) ; Volume 18 
edited by Dr. Cottell alone; Volume 19 
had J. Morrison Ray added as co-editor. In 
January 1886 the journal was united with 
The American Practitioner, forming The 
American Practitioner and News. 

31. The Medical Herald (Louisville) . 
A monthly journal of medicine and sur- 
gery. Edited by Dudley S. Reynolds and 
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Joseph M. Mathews. Volumes 1 to 11, May, 
1879 to 1889. In Volumes 2 to 6 Dr. Rey- 
nolds was sole editor. In Volume 7, Edward 
Miller and M. F. Coomes became editors. 
Continued after 1889 as The New Albany 
Medical Herald of New Albany, Indiana. 

32. Proceedings, Addresses and Discus- 
sions of the Third Semi-Annual Meeting 
of the Kentucky State Sanitary Council 
(Louisville). Held at Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, March 26 and 27, 1884. 

33. The American Practitioner and 
News. Bi-weekly journal of medicine and 
surgery (Louisville). David W. Yandell 
and H. A. Cottell, editors. Two volumes 
annually. Volumes 1 to 45 and Numbers 1 
and 2 of Volume 46, from 1886 to 1912 ap- 
peared. The journal was formed by the 
union of The American Practitioner with 
The Louisville Medical News. In 1912 it 
united with The New England Medical 
Monthly to form American Practitioner. 

34. Progress. A monthly magazine for 
students and practitioners of medicine 
(Louisville). Edited by Dudley S. Rey- 
nolds. Volumes 1 to 3 from 1886 to 1889. 
With Volume 4 it became The Medical 
Progress: Amonthly magazine for students 
and practitioners of medicine. 

35. The Southwestern Medical Gazette. 
A monthly journal of medicine and sur- 
gery (Louisville) . Edited by M. F. Coomes 
and J. B. Marvin. Two volumes appeared, 
1887-88. 

36. Proceedings, Addresses and Discus- 
sions of a Public Health Conference Held 
at Louisville, Kentucky, May 24 and 25, 
1887, under the auspices of the State Board 
of Health. Published at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, 1887. 

37. The Medical Investigator. An inde- 
pendent journal devoted to medicine and 
temperance (Louisville). Monthly. S. F. 
Smith, editor and publisher. Numbers 1 


_-.to 5 of Volume 1 appeared from April 1888 


to February 1889. 

38. The Medical Progress. A monthly 
magazine for students and practitioners of 
medicine (Louisville). Edited by Dudley 
S. Reynolds, J. F. Barbour, et al. A contin- 
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uation of Progress. Began with Volume 
1890 and ceased publication with the jai: 
uary issue of 1930, Volume 46. Two vol. 
umes were published in 1890. In 1891 Rob. 
ert C. Kenner became editor. From 1898 
to 1930 J. S. Moreman was editor. 

39- Louisville Medical Monthly. De. 
voted to medicine and surgery. James B. 
Steedman and George M. Warner, editors. 
Volumes 1 to 6, March 1894 to July 1899, 
In August 1899 it united with The Louis. 
ville Journal of Surgery and Medicine, 
forming The Louisville Monthly Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery. 

40. Mathews’ Medical Quarterly. A 
journal devoted to the diseases of the rec. 
tum, gastrointestinal disease, and rectal 
and gastrointestinal surgery (Louisville). 
Joseph M. Mathews, editor and proprietor, 
Henry E. Tuley, associate editor and man- 
ager. Volumes 1 to 3 from 1894 to 1896. 
In 1897 it was continued under the title: 
Mathews’ Quarterly Journal of Rectal and 
Gastro-Intestinal Diseases. 

41. Kenner’s Journal of Health. A 
monthly magazine devoted to the attain- 
ment and preservation of health and inter- 
ests of home. Edited by Robert C. Kenner. 
Only. Numbers 1 to 5 of Volume 1 ap 
peared, December 1895, to April 1896. 

42. Mathews’ Quarterly Journal of Rec 
tal and Gastro-Intestinal Diseases (Lous 
ville). Editors: Joseph M. Mathews and 
Henry E. Tuley. A continuation of Me 
thews’ Medical Quarterly (3 volumes). 
Began with Volume 4, January 1897 aud 
continued to Volume 5, April 1898. Con- 
tinued thereafter as The Louisville Jou 
nal of Surgery and Medicine. : 

43. The Louisville Journal of Surgery 
and Medicine. Editors: Joseph M. Me 
thews and H. Horace Grant. Monthly. A 
continuation of Mathews’ Quarterly Jour 
nal of Rectal and Gastro-Intestinal Dis 
eases (five volumes) . Began with Volume 
5, June 1898 and continued to Volume 6, 
July 1899. In August 1899 it united with 
Louisville Medical Monthly, forming The 
Louisville Monthly Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery. 
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44. Southern Journal of Osteopathy. 
Published monthly by the Southern Schooi 
of Osteopathy (Franklin). Volumes 1 to 
9, February 1898 to December 1899. 

4. The Louisville Monthly Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery. Editors: Joseph M. 
Mathews and H. Horace Grant et al. 
Formed by the union of Louisville Med- 
ical Monthly with The Louisville Journal 
of Surgery and Medicine (six volumes) . 
Began with Volume 6, August 1899 and 
continued to Volume 23, 1916. Thereafter 
it became The Mississippi Valley Medical 
Journal. 

46. Homeopathic Guide (Louisville) . 
A journal for the people. Edited by A. 
Clokey et al. Monthly. Volumes 1 and 2, 
May 1895 to February 1899. 

47. Bulletin of the Kentucky State Med- 
ical Association (Louisville). Monthly. A 
continuation of the Transactions, Min- 
utes and Proceedings of the Kentucky State 
Medical Association, which see. 

48. Kentucky Medical Journal. Being 
the journal of the Kentucky State Medical 
Association (Louisville). Monthly. Con- 
tinuation of the Bulletin of the Kentucky 
State Medical Association (one volume). 
Began with Volume 2, June 1904 and is 
current. Volumes 2 to 4 published at Louis- 
ville. Volumes 5, to 30 (1905-32) published 
at Bowling Green. Published at Louisville 
again since Volume 31 (1933). The vol- 
ume for 1936 is No. 34. 

49. The Therapeutic Record (Louis- 
ville). A monthly recorder of the advances 
of therapeutics. Robert C. Kenner, editor. 
be 1, December 1905 to Volume 14, 
1918. 

50. Mississippi Valley Medical Journal. 
Journal of the Mississippi Valley Medical 
Association, continuing The Louisville 
Monthly Journal of Medicine and Surgery 
(Louisville) . Editors: H. Horace Grant et 
al. Began with Volume 24, January 1917 
and ended with Volume 27, June 1920. 
With Volume 27, Number 11, October 
1920 it was incorporated into Medical Li fe 


(New York) . 
51. Bulletin of the State Board of Health 
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of Kentucky (Louisville). Volumes 1 to 
17, 1911-1927; resumed publication in 
August, 1928 with Volume 1, Number 1. 
With Number 4 of Volume 7 (November, 
1934) the title became Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Health (at head of title: Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky). Edited by the 
personnel of the Board (later Department) 
of Health. Current volume is Volume 8 
(1936) . 

52. Commonwealth of Kentucky. Bul- 
letin of the Department of Health (Louis- 
ville). See Bulletin of the State Board of 
Health of Kentucky. 


PUBLICATIONS OF ‘TRANSYLVANIA PROFESSORS 


Now for a few words about the more 
distinguished of this unusual group of 
teachers. I shall take them up in the 
order of their appointments as _ profes- 
sors at Transylvania University, giving, 
as space is limited, none who joined the 
faculty after 1850: 

Samuel Brown (1769-1830) , a grad- 
uate of Carlisle College in Pennsylvania 
who completed his medical education 
in Edinburgh, was the first Medical Pro- 
fessor of ‘Transylvania. University, 
where he took the chair of Chemistry, 
Anatomy and Surgery in 1799, later be- 
coming Professor of ‘Theory and Prac- 


tice. He it was who first introduced vac- 


cination against smallpox in what was 
then called the West. By 1802 he had al- 
ready vaccinated upwards of 500 per- 
sons, while in New York and Philadel- 
phia physicians were just making their 
first experimental attempts. He used 
virus obtained from the teats of in- 
fected cows, and used it in Lexington 
even before Jenner himself could gain 
the confidence of the people in his own 
country. The library has his thesis on 
“Bilious Malignant Fever’ (Boston, 
1797), and his “Treatise on Yellow 
Fever” (1800) . Dr. Brown was the chief 
founder (1819) of the famous Kappa 
Lambda Society of Aesculapius, which 
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established chapters in many parts of 
the United States, and was not only the 
first medical Greek letter fraternity, but 
also a very powerful influence in med- 
ical matters in general. Its strength at 
length became its weakness and oppo- 
sition finally ended its existence. This 
society published its own medical jour- 


nal: The North American Medical and 


Surgical Journal of Philadelphia, be- 
ginning in 1826. The Army Medical Li- 
brary possesses a complete file. 
Frederick Ridgely (1756-1824) , hav- 
ing served as Chief Surgeon of General 
Anthony Wayne’s army in 1794, re- 
turned to Kentucky in 1799 and was 
made Professor of Materia Medica, Mid- 
wifery and the Practice of Physic at 
Transylvania University. With his col- 
league Samuel Brown, he was the first 
who taught medicine by lectures in 
“Western America,’ Dr. Dudley being 
one of his pupils. He also had much to 
do with the administration of the med- 
ical department of the university. His 
writings, chiefly in the medical journals 
of the state, were usually in the nature of 
brief reports, there being little compara- 
ble to modern scientific articles. ‘The 
Army Medical Library has all of the 
journals that contain his material. 
Benjamin Winslow Dudley (1785- 
1870) was distinguished equally as a 
surgeon and a teacher of surgery. Tak- 
ing his degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1806, he continued his 
studies in London and Paris, and re- 
turned to Lexington in 1814 in time to 
help fight the epidemic of “typhoid 
pneumonia,” and in the following year 
was made Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery at Transylvania. Bladder stone 
seems to have been unusually prevalent 
in Kentucky in those days for Dudley, 
using the lateral method and employ- 
ing the gorget devised by Cline, cut 225 
persons for stone, and lost only six of his 


cases. He laid great stress on the use of 
boiled water in operations! He succes. 
fully ligated the subclavian artery for 
axillary aneurysm and the common q. 
rotid for intracranial aneurysm. In 1898 
he published a report of five successful 
cases in which he had trephined the 
skull for the relief of epilepsy due to 
pressure on the brain. Henderson-say 
that he was probably the first surgeon in 
the United States to perform this oper. 


_ tion. He was indeed ahead of his time. 


Practically all of his known Writings are 
to be found in the collection of the 
Army Medical Library, including the 
“Sketch of the Medical Topography of 
Lexington and Its Vicinity” (1806) 
which was evidently his thesis at the 
University of Pennsylvania for his mo. 
His “Observations on the’ Nature and 
Treatment of Calculous Diseases’ 
(1836) reports his success in lithotomy, 
and his other writings show his other 
achievements. 

William Hall Richardson (d. 1846), 
a fellow student in Philadelphia with 
Cooke, Drake and Dudley, all of whom 
are being considered in this article. He 
served as a Surgeon of Kentucky Volun- 
teers in the War of 1812. With the reor- 
ganization of the Transylvania medical 
school in 1818 he was given the chair of 
Obstetrics. Professional and _ personal 
ill-feeling between him and Dr. Dudley 
resulted in pamphleteering and finally 
in a duel which left Richardson with: 
bullet in his thigh, quite harmless as 
proved, but strangely enough with 3 
mutual respect between himself and hi 
erstwhile adversary who thereafter be 
came his warm friend. He must have 
written few if any papers as there § 
nothing by him in the Army Medical 
Library, except possibly brief pat 
graphs in the journals of his day. 

Charles Caldwell (1772-1853) 4 
one of the most colorful medical figuré 
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of his time. A native of North Carolina 
he received his medical education at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Shortly 
thereafter he served as a Surgeon in the 
Army in the bloodless ““Whiskey Insur- 
rection” in Western Pennsylvania, 1794. 
His M.D. was received in 1796 and he 
began practice in Philadelphia. ‘Though 
at first Rush’s favorite pupil, they were 
later estranged and as a result Caldwell 
never became Professor in the Medical 

ent of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, though holding a chair in the 
faculty of physical sciences. After de- 
dining invitations to take part in the 
formation of three medical schools in 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 


respectively, he accepted an invitation, 


1819, to become a founder of the med- 
ical department of Transylvania Uni- 
versity. He became professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine and Clinical 
Practice, and held the chair until 1837 
when, with other Transylvania profes- 
sors, he established the Louisville Med- 
ical Institute (now University of Louis- 
ville). His contribution towards the 
upbuilding of the Transylvania Library 
ismentioned elsewhere. His “Autobiog- 
raphy” (1855) gives a splendid picture 

the times in which he lived. It has 
been characterized as “the choicest re- 
pository of medical scandal, in exist- 
ence.” In it we learn of the disagree- 
ments at Transylvania which finally 
resulted in the closing of the medical 
school and the establishment of a new 
school in Louisville. Caldwell was a pro- 
lific writer. The Army Medical Library 
contains no less than forty-nine of his 
publications. He wrote in other fields 
than medicine as well. In 1819 he pub- 
lished “The Life and Campaigns of 
Gen. Green,” while in 1814 he was ed- 
tor of the Port Folio of Philadelphia, 
containing much of current historical 
interest. He also edited Delaplaine’s 
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“Repository of the Lives and Portraits 
of Distinguished American Characters.” 

Lunsford Pitts Yandell (1805-78) 
became Professor of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy at Transylvania in 1831, 
where he had previously attended lec- 


tures. He later shared the chair with 


Prof. Hezekiah Hulbert Eaton, a grad- 
uate of the Rensselaer School (now 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute) of 
Troy, New York, a trained chemist, 
which Yandell was not. This arrange- 
ment worked. well and Dr. Caldwell’s 
contempt of chemistry as a medical sci- 
ence was somewhat counteracted. In 
1837 Yandell, with others, went to 
Louisville as professor of the new med- 
ical school, the Louisville Medical In- 
stitute (now the University of Louis- 
ville) . There he taught both chemistry 
and materia medica. After 1849, when 
Caldwell had become superannuated, 
Yandell was also given the chair of 
Physiology, for which he had a great lik- 
ing. The change brought a flood of 
abuse in Caldwell’s caustic “Autobiog- 
raphy.” In 1859 Yandell accepted a chair 
in the Medical School of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and devoted himself to hospital 
service during the War between the 
States. In 1862 he was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery at Memphis, and in 
1864 was ordained pastor of the Dancy- 
ville Presbyterian Church. He resigned 
his pastorate in 1867 and resumed his 
medical practice in Louisville. He wrote 
well and often, the Army Medical L1i- 
brary containing some twenty-six of his 
publications. Aside from his scientific 
writings he was famous for his skill as a 
biographer. Many of the sketches of 
noted Kentucky and other physicians 
were from his pen, and much of Ken- 
tucky’s medical history dates back to his 
work. Some of his medical works are 
tinged with theology, for example his 
“Chemistry as Affording Evidence of 
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Wisdom of God” (1835) . He was much 
interested in anesthesia and wrote, 
among others, papers on “Etherization” 
(1848) and “On the progress of Etheri- 
zation” (1849). His “How Louisville 
Succeeded Lexington as a Centre of 
Medical Education” (1852) gives his ac- 
count of what happened. 

David Wendel Yandell (1826-98) , 
son of Dr. Lunsford Pitts Yandell, fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps. A sur- 
geon and teacher of the first rank, he was 
a distinguished editor and writer. The 
Army Medical Library contains more 
than a dozen of his books and the bulk 
of his editorial writings. He was Presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in 1871, and held memberships in 
many other scientific societies. During 
the War between the States he served on 
General Albert Sidney Johnston’s staff 
as Medical Director of the Army of the 
West. 

Daniel Drake (1785-1852), a col- 
league, but personal rival of Dr. Dud- 
ley, was one of the great medical figures 
of his day, though the son of an illiterate 
pioneer, and born in a log cabin. Edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania, 
he was appointed Professor of Materia 
Medica at Transylvania. He was succes- 
sively professor at the Medical College 
of Ohio (1819) ; a second time at Tran- 
sylvania (1823), this time occupying 
the chair of Medicine; the Jefferson 
Medical College (1830); the Medical 
Department of the Cincinnati College 
(1835); the University of Louisville 
(1840) ; and again at the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio (1849) . His first publica- 
tion was the now rare “Natural and Sta- 
tistical View or Picture of Cincinnati 
and the Miami Country” (1815) , which 
is interesting as the forerunner of his 
magnum opus, “A Systematic Treatise, 
Historical, Etiological, and Practical, on 
the Principal Diseases of the Interior 
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Valley of North America as They Ap. 
pear in the Caucasian, African, Indian, 
and Esquimaux Varieties of Its Popul. 
tion” (1850) . The latter is the most jm. 
portant contribution to the natural his 
tory of malaria published up to tha 
time. It reveals personal observation, lit 
erary research and mature reflection, 
The Army Medical Library containsno 
only these two works but some twenty. 
five other publications from his 
Drake founded The Western Journal o 
the Medical and Physical Sciences 
(1828) , it being a continuation of the 
Western Quarterly Reporter of Med. 
ical, Surgical and Natural Sciences 
(1822-23) and the Ohio Medical Repos 
itory of Cincinnati (1826-27) . In both 
of these publications are found material 
by early Kentucky masters. Drake's writ 
ings are “most distinctly and peculiarly 
American books, in subject, mode of 
treatment, style, and composition’ 
(Billings) . 

Charles Wilkins Short (1794-1863) of 
Woodford County, Kentucky, joined 
the Transylvania faculty in 1825, and 
for ten years held the office of Dean. In 
1838 he left Transylvania and became 
Professor of Botany and Materia Med- 
ica at the Louisville Medical Institute 
(now the University of Louisville), 
holding his chair until 1849 when he 
was elected Professor Emeritus. He was 
the nephew of Dr. Frederick Ridgely 
(see above) and studied with him m 
Philadelphia, receiving the M.D. degret 
of the University of Pennsylvania 1 
1815. His preliminary training had been 
in Kentucky; he graduated at Transyl- 
vania in 1810. His writings in the Ta"- 
sylvania Journal of Medicine and the 
Associated Sciences, of which he was & 
editor with Dr. Cooke (see below) , wet 
many. His “Observations of the Botany 
of Illinois” was published in The West- 
ern Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 
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1845. Besides these, the Army Medical 
Library has his “Instructions for the 
Gathering and Preservation of Plants 
for Herbaria” (1833) and ‘Duties of 
Medical Students during Attendance on 
Lectures” (1845) . 

John Esten Cooke (1783-1853) who 
had first studied medicine under his fa- 
ther, Surgeon Stephen Cooke of the 
Revolutionary Army, graduated at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1805. He 
was one of the two founders of the Med- 
ical School of the Valley of Virginia, in 
his native town of Winchester, Virginia, 
in 1827, but three years later became 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine at 
Transylvania University, succeeding 
Dr. Drake, who strongly opposed his 
doctrines. With Dr. Short (see above) 
he was co-editor of The Transylvania 
Journal of Medicine and the Associated 
Sciences. In 1837 he accepted the chair 
of the Theory and Practice of Medicine 
at the Louisville Medical Institute, now 
the University of Louisville. Dr. Cooke 
was famous for his theory of the univer- 
sal origin of disease, which was that dis- 
ease is caused by cold or malaria, result- 
ing in congestion of the vena cava. 
According to him all autumnal and ma- 
larial fevers were but variations of one 
disease condition, and even such mal- 
adies as yellow fever, dysentery, plague 
and cholera were simply varied condi- 
tions of congestion of the vena cava. As 
a remedy calomel was his chief reliance. 
The Army Medical Library has his 
“Treatise on Pathology and Therapeu- 
tics” (1828) , being the first systematic 
work issued by a Transylvania professor, 
his “Introductory Lecture, Delivered to 
the Medical Class of Transylvania Uni- 
versity in 1838,” and his thesis (1805) 
containing his “Account of the Inflam- 
matory Bilious Fever of 1804 in Lou- 
doun County, Virginia,” in which his 
theory is set forth. 
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John Eberle (1787-1838) was born of 
German parents at (probably) Hagers- 
town, Maryland, and was twelve years of 
age before he could speak English. He 
graduated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1806, his thesis being on “Animal 
Life.” He practiced in his native town 
until the War of 1812 in which he served 
as a Surgeon of the Lancaster Militia, 
being present at the battle of Baltimore 
(1814). Removing to Philadelphia he 
helped found the American Medical 
Recorder (quarterly) , 1818, which re- 
ceived recognition in Europe as well as 
America and won him membership in 
the German Academy of Natural Sci- © 
ences. In 1818 he also published “Bo- 
tanical Terminology” and in 1823 his 
“Treatise of the Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics,” a standard text which 
went through five editions. He was one 
of the founders of the Jefferson Medical 
College (1825) of Philadelphia, becom- 
ing its Professor of Materia Medica. 
““Eberle’s Notes’’ became a kind of vade 
mecum for the students, and a second 
edition appeared in 1832. From this 
grew his ‘“‘Notes of Lectures on the The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine” (second 
edition, 1834, with four subsequent edi- 
tions) , a text characterized by original 
thought. From 1824 to 1826 he was ed- 
itor of the American Medical Review. 
In 1830 he accepted Dr. Drake’s offer to 
organize the medical faculty of Miami 
University, designed as a competitor of 
the Medical College of Ohio. By the 
time he arrived in Cincinnati (1831) the 
two schools had consolidated and he 
found himself in the conjoined faculty. 
In 1832 they founded the Western Med- 
ical Gazette and in 1833 Eberle pub- 
lished his ““Treatise on the Diseases and 
Physical Education of Children.” Eber- 
le’s report on the cholera outbreak in — 
Cincinnati was published in the Cin- 
cinnati Daily Gazette for June 26, 1832. 
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In 1837 he accepted the chair of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine at 
Transylvania University and became 
one of the editors of the Transylvania 
Journal, but his untimely death oc- 
curred before he had completed a full 
academic year. The Army Medical Li- 
brary contains all of Eberle’s important 
contribution. His two-volume “Trea- 
tise on the Practice of Medicine” first ap- 
_ peared in 1830 and was several times 
revised, the last of the revisions appear- 
ing in 1849 with additions by Dr. 
George McClellan (father of the gen- 
eral) . His “Treatise on the Diseases and 
Physical Education of Children” was re- 
vised and republished by his former col- 
league, Dr. ‘Thomas Duché Mitchell in 
1850. 

Nathan Ryno Smith (1797-1877), 
son of Dr. Nathan Smith, the founder of 
the Dartmouth and Yale Medical 
Schools, received his m.p. at Yale in 
1823, in his inaugural thesis defending 
the view that the effects of remedies and 
diseases are due to the absorption into 
the blood and not to an impression on 
the nervous system, as many eminent 
writers then maintained. After practic- 
ing a year in Burlington, Vermont, he 
was appointed Professor of Surgery and 
Anatomy at the University of Vermont. 
In the following year he was appointed 
Professor of Anatomy at the Jefferson 
Medical College, among his pupils 
being Samuel David Gross and Wash- 
ington L. Atlee. In 1825, he published in 
New York an “Essay on Digestion,” 
while in the same and the following 
year he edited, with the cooperation of 
his father, the American Medical Re- 
view. In 1827 he founded the Philadel- 
phia Monthly Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery which in the following year 
was merged into the American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences. In 1827 he ac- 
cepted the chair of Surgery in the Uni- 
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versity of Maryland and therewith 
began his long and eventful career jp 
Baltimore. In 1829 his “Diseases of the 
Internal Ear’’ was published, which wa 
translated into French by J. A. Saissy, 
with an introduction by himself. Jp 
1830 and again in 1846 he delivered the 
annual oration before the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. In 
1830 he began The Baltimore Monthly 
Journal, which contained much of his 
writing, for example ‘Description ofan 
Apparatus for the Treatment of Frac. 
tures of the Thigh and Leg by Smith’ 
Anterior Splint.” He was a frequent 
contributor to the American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences, the Maryland and 
Virginia Medical Journal, and others. 
In 1832 appeared his great work “Surg. 
cal Anatomy of the Arteries,” with sec- 
ond edition in 1835. In 1867 his “Ap 
terior Suspensory Apparatus in the 
Treatment of Fractures of the Lower 
Extremity,” and in 1869 his whimsical 
“Legends of the South, by Somebody 
Who Wishes to Be Considered No 
body.” His lengthy work on surgery re 
mained unfinished at his death. In 1898 
he accepted the chair of the Practice of 
Medicine at Transylvania University, 
continuing at the same time to retain his 
Baltimore practice and teaching post 
tion, as he was able to reside in Lexing- 
ton for four months of the year for the 
sessions of Transylvania and then re 
turn to Baltimore for the other eight. In 
1867 he toured Europe and was every 
where received as the “Nestor of Amet- 
ican Surgery.” All of the works above 
mentioned are in the Army Medical Lt 
brary, as well as numerous other less 1m- 
portant communications in various 
journals. 

James Conquest Cross (1798-1855) 
a native of Lexington and a graduate of 
Transylvania in the class of 1821, Sue 
ceeded Dr. Daniel Drake as Professor of 
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Materia Medica in that institution. 
After quarreling with the powerful Dr. 
Dudley, he resigned and practiced for a 
time at Courtland, Alabama, later be- 
coming professor at the Medical College 
of Ohio. In 1837 he resigned and took 
the chair of Therapeutics at Transyl- 
vania at the express wish of Dr. Dudley. 
“Cross was accused of every crime in the 
calendar from drunkenness to rape” 
(Juettner) . In the law suits which fol- 
lowed he was represented by Henry 
Clay. His “Appeal to the Medical Pro- 
fession of the United States” was pub- 
lished in 1846. After being a wanderer 
for some years, lecturing to medical 
classes in various places, he settled in 
Memphis in 1850 and founded the 
short-lived Memphis Medical Institute. 
Besides his “Appeal” the Army Medical 
Library has his “Thoughts on the Pol- 
icy of Establishing a School of Medicine 
in Louisville” (1834) ; “Inaugural Dis- 
course on Medical Eclecticism” (1835) ; 
“Address on American Literature” 
(1839) ; “Scarlatina’”’ (n.d.), as well as 
four or five writings in defense of his 
character and attacking his critics. 
Robert Peter (1805-94) was brought 
from Cornwall to Pittsburgh by his par- 
ents and there, while employed in an 
apothecary shop, developed a taste for 
chemistry. He acquired training in this 
field at the Rensselaer School (now 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute) of 
Troy, New York, and in 1830-31 deliv- 
ered lectures on chemistry in the West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania. In 1833 
he was installed in the chair of chemis- 
try at Transylvania and there studied 
medicine, receiving his diploma in 
1834. He continued at the head of the 
chemistry department until the closing 
of the school in 1857, being dean for the 
last decade. Mention is made elsewhere 
of his part in the purchase of the books 
for the Transylvania Library. His ef- 


forts resulted in the establishment of 
the Kentucky Geological Survey by the 
Legislature in 1854, the first state un- 
dertaking of its kind in the West. He 
was first to show that the productivity 
of the bluegrass soils of Kentucky is due 
to their high phosphorus content. When 
Transylvania University became Ken- 
tucky University, Dr. Peter declined 
the presidency, though retaining the 
title of Professor Emeritus of Chemis- 
try. His works in the Army Medical Li- 
brary include: ‘““Thoughts on Some of 
the Applications of Chemistry to Med- 
icine” (1834) ; “On the Application of 


Galvanic Electricity to Medicine” 


(1836) ; “On the Influence of Caloric on 
the Living Animal Body” (1838), 
“Chemical Examination of Urinary 
Calculi, etc.” (1846) , and others, some 
ten in all. Dr. Peter wrote for the Filson 
Club (1854) an excellent monograph 
on the history of ‘Transylvania and had 
prepared the manuscript of another on 
the Medical Department of that insti- 
tution, which was published after his 
death by his daughter Johanna Peter 
(1906) . He was a frequent contributor 
to the Transylvania Journal, and from 
1867 to 1868 was. assistant editor of the 
Farmer’s Home Journal. During the 
War between the States he was in charge 
of military hospitals in Lexington. 7 

Thomas Duché Mitchell (1791-1865) 
early acquired a taste for chemistry by 
working in a pharmacy in his native 
Philadelphia. He took his degree in 
medicine at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1812. He began his publica- 
tions while he was still an undergradu- 
ate and in the year of his graduation 
was made Professor of Animal and Veg- 
etable Physiology in St. John’s College 
(Philadelphia), and in the following 
year was appointed physician to the 
Philadelphia Lazaretto. In 1819 he pub- 
lished ‘Medical Chemistry: or a Com- 
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pendious View of the Various Sub- 
stances Employed in the Practice of 
Medicine,” and as a result was offered 
the professorship of chemistry in the 
Ohio University at Athens, but declined 
it. He was an early advocate of total ab- 
stinence from alcohol and in 1826 made 
an unsuccessful attempt to form a total 
abstinence society. In 1831 he accepted 
the chair of Chemistry at Miami Uni- 
versity but before the year went to a 
similar position at the Medical College 
of Ohio. In 1832 he published his “Ele- 
ments of Chemical Philosophy,” a vol- 
ume of some 600 pages, and his “Hints 
on the Connection of Labor with Study, 
as a Preventive of Diseases Peculiar to 
Students.” In 1832-33 he was editor of 
The Western Medical Gazette. He went 
to Louisville in 1837 as Professor of 
Chemistry at the Louisville Medical In- 
stitute, but a month later took the same 
chair at Transylvania. In 1839 he was 
transferred to the chair of Materia Me- 
dica and Therapeutics which he held for 
a decade. In 1849 he became Professor 
of Medicine, Obstetrics and Medical 
Jurisprudence at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Medicine and in the following 
year published his “Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics,” of which a revised 
edition appeared in 1857. He also ed- 
ited Dr. John Eberle’s ‘A Treatise on 
the Diseases and Physical Education of 
Children.” In 1857 he became Professor 
of Materia Medica at the Jefferson Med- 
ical College. At the time of his death he 
left unpublished a work of 600 pages on 
‘Fevers of the United States.”” He con- 
tributed biographies of Gross and 
Eberle in “Lives of Eminent American 
Physicians” (1861). Besides the above 
works, the Army Medical Library con- 
tains many other publications of this 
prolific writer, seventeen in all, as well 
as his contributions to the journals of 
which he was editor. 
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James Mills Bush (1808-75) , a native 
of Frankfort, Kentucky, and a graduate 
of Centre College of the class of 1828 
acquired his medical education at Tran. 
sylvania under Prof. Dudley, graduat. 
ing with honors in 1833. He became 
Dudley’s assistant in Anatomy and Sur. 
gery and in 1844 became Professor of 
Anatomy, while Dr. Dudley retained 
the chair of Surgery. In 1850 he left 
Transylvania for the new Kentucky 
School of Medicine (now University of 
Louisville) . Though not the author of 
any lengthy treatise or text, he contrib- 
uted much to The Transylvania Jour. 
nal. In the Army Medical Library we 
find ‘An Introductory Lecture to the 
Dissecting Class of Transylvania Uni- 
versity” (1840) , and his “Observations 
on the Operations of Lithotomy: Illus 
trated by Cases from the Practice of 
Prof. B. W. Dudley” (n.d.). His writ 
ings in The Transylvania Journal covet 
such topics as epilepsy, “insidious in- 
flammation of the pia mater,” pressure 
as applied by means of the bandage, dir 
section of an idiot’s brain, and several 
papers on lithotomy. 

Constantine Samuel  Rafinesque 
(1783-1840) , the gifted son of a pros 
perous French merchant, was born at 
Galata, a suburb of Constantinople. His 
father died while on a voyage to the 
United States and the boy was brought 
up by his mother. Endowed with a 


‘boundless enthusiasm for the study of 


nature, he early began a systematic col 
lection of a herbarium. He was aided by 
Dr. Benjamin Rush and others in Phil- 
adelphia. For a few years he was sect 
tary of the American Consul in Palermo, 
Sicily, always continuing his study 

plants. He returned to the United States 
in 1815. In 1818 he was appointed Pro 
fessor of Botany, Natural History and 
Languages at Transylvania, where for 
eight years he was a brilliant teacher. 
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Thereafter he lived in Philadelphia, 
continuing to the end of his life his 
studies in botany and ichthyology. ‘The 
Army Medical Library contains a num- 
ber of his books in English, Italian and 
French, dealing chiefly with the flora of 
the places in which he lived or traveled. 
His biography is well written in one of 
the publications of the Filson Club of 
Louisville. Though not a physician, this 
genius had not a little to do with the 
training of physicians at the university 
in which he taught. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


In the early 1830's it began to be felt 
by some of the medical faculty of ‘Tran- 
sylvania University that the school 
should be moved to Louisville. ‘The rea- 
sons given. by Dr. Yandell, one of the 
leaders in the movement, were that 
Louisville had replaced Lexington as 
the metropolis of the state, and that 
Lexington had no hospital, so that only 
didactic lectures could be given. It 
seems that in addition there had been 
dissensions within the Transylvania fac- 


ulty. In 1837 the city of Louisville char- . 


tered a new medical school, the Louis- 
ville Medical Institute. It was not the 
direct successor of Transylvania, though 
in effect it became such, because Tran- 
sylvania closed some twenty years there- 
after. The following was the first fac- 
ulty of the Louisville Medical Institute: 


Dr. Charles Caldwell, Professor of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine 

Dr. John Esten Cooke, Professor of the The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine 

Dr. Lunsford Pitts Yandell, Professor of 
Chemistry 

Dr. Henry Miller, Professor of Obstetrics 

Dr. Jedediah Cobb, Professor of Anatomy 

Dr. Joshua Barker Flint, Professor of Surgery 
ae in 1839 by Dr. Samuel David 


Of these Drs. Yandell, Caldwell and 
Cooke had come from the Transylvania 


faculty, leaving Drs. Dudley, Richard- 
son and Short at the older institution. 
Dr. Cobb had come from the Medical 
College of Ohio, Dr. Flint from practice 
in Boston, and Dr. Miller from practice 
in Harrodsburg. 

The first class numbered 80 students 
and 27 men were graduated. During 
that year there were 230 students at 
Transylvania, almost its usual strength. 
In its second year, the Medical Institute 
of Louisville had 120 students and in 
the third year 205. In 1845, the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky chartered the Louis- 
ville school and gave it the name of the 
University of Louisville. In that year it - 
had 353 students, and in the year follow- 
ing 406. The school has continued ever 
since without interruption and with 
continuing success. In 1908 the four 
other medical schools of Louisville were 
consolidated with the University of 
Louisville (see above) . 

The Army Medical Library contains, 
inter alia, an anonymous pamphlet en- 
titled: ‘Some Account of the Origin 
and Present Condition of the Medical 
Institute of Louisville, with Remarks 
on a Late Rejected Report” (Louisville, 
1842) , with several bits of interesting 
history. 


PUBLICATIONS OF LOUISVILLE PROFESSORS 


Several of the noted early professors 
of the Louisville faculty have already 
been mentioned, having been members 
of the Transylvania staff. Some of the 
others were the following: 

Henry Miller (1800-74) graduated 
in medicine at Transylvania in 1821, 
and followed additional lectures in 
Philadelphia thereafter. After practic- 
ing in Harrodsburg he entered into the 
organization of the Louisville Medical 
Institute in 1835, becoming Professor of 
Obstetrics, and, with a few interrup- 
tions, held the chair in this institution 
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and the Louisville Medical College 
until the end of his life. He was an able 
obstetrician and an early advocate of 
anesthesia in labor. His clear and force- 
ful writings are well represented in the 
Army Medical Library, beginning with 
his thesis “On the Relation between 
Sanguiniferous and Nervous Systems” 
(1822). There are in all some thirteen 
of his communications, chiefly in clin- 
ical obstetrics. ‘There is also his Oration 
on the anniversary of the Kappa 
Lambda Society of Hippocrates, deliv- 
ered in Lexington in 1822—a rare item. 

Jedediah Cobb (1800-61) was a na- 
tive of Maine and graduate of Bowdoin 
College in 1823. After having taught at 
the Medical College of Ohio, he re- 
signed to accept the chair of Anatomy 
at the Louisville Medical Institute. He 
held this professorship for only two 
years and was replaced by Dr. Gross. In 
1852 he returned, with Dr. Drake, to 
the Medical College of Ohio, but on ac- 
count of ill health had to resign after 
one session. Gross admired him greatly 
as a teacher and anatomist, as we read in 
Gross’s “Autobiography.” He, appar- 
ently, did not reduce his knowledge and 
experience to writing, for nothing from 
his pen is to be found in the Army Med- 
ical Library. 

Joshua Barker Flint (1801-64) , a na- 
tive of Massachusetts and m.p. of Har- 
vard, 1825. He practiced medicine in 
Boston from the time of his graduation 
until 1837 when he accepted the chair 
of Surgery in the newly founded Louis- 
ville Medical Institute. He was suc- 
ceeded by Gross. From 1849 until his 
death he was Professor of Surgery at the 
Kentucky School of Medicine of Louis- 
ville. In a literary way he was best 
known for his “Practice of Medicine,” 


last edition 1868, published after his 


death. The Army Medical Library also 
has his address to the students of the 


Louisville Medical Institute (1898) 
his “Sketches of Military Surgery” 


(1852) ; “Introductory to Surgical Jp. | 


struction, &c’’ (1854) ; and other SUTi- 


cal papers such as one before the Ken. 
tucky State Medical Society in 1859, 


From 1832 to 1835, Flint was co-editor of 
the Medical Magazine of Boston. 
Samuel David Gross (1805-84) was 
one of the most famous medical men 
who has ever been associated with Ken- 
tucky. He was born near Easton, Penn. 
sylvania, completed his general educa. 
tion at the Lawrenceville Academy, and 
graduated at the Jefferson Medical Col- 


lege in 1828. In the same year he pub | 


lished several translations from French 
and German, including Bayle and Hol- 
lard’s “A Manual of General Anatomy,” 
Hatin’s “A Manual of Practical Obstet- 
rics,” Hildebrand’s ““Treatise on Con- 
tagious Typhus,” and Tavernier’s “Ele- 
ments of Operative Surgery.” He was 
appointed demonstrator of anatomy at 
the Medical College of Ohio in 1833, 
and became Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy at the Cincinnati Medical Col- 
lege when established by Drake two 
years later. In 1839 he published the 
first systematic study in English in his 
chosen field, “Elements of Pathological 
Anatomy,” which made him famous at 
home and abroad. In 1840 he was 
elected Professor of Surgery at the Unt 
versity of Louisville and became the 
most celebrated surgeon in the South. 
He was called to the University of the 
City of New York in 1850 to take Dr. 
Valentine Mott’s place, butnot liking the 
city returned to Louisville after about 
a year. In 1851 he published “A Prac 
tical Treatise on the Diseases and It: 
juries of the Urinary Bladder, the Pros 
tate Gland, and the Urethra” which a 
once became the accepted authority: 
The last edition of this work, edited by 
his son, Samuel Weissell Gross, 4P 
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in 1876 and was still a standard 
textbook a decade later. In 1854 he pub- 
lished “A Practical Treatise on Foreign 
Bodies in the Air-Passages,”’ the first at- 
tempt to systematize knowledge on the 
subject. In 1859 his “System of Surgery, 
Pathological, Diagnostic, ‘Therapeutic 
and Operative,” the greatest surgical 
treatise of his day, appeared. At the out- 
break of the War between the States he 
wrote “A manual of Military Surgery” 
(1861) which in 1874 was translated 
into Japanese. In the same year he ed- 
ited “The Lives of Eminent American 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” writing a number of 
the articles himself. He was a founder of 
the American Medical Association and 
other scientific bodies. He was famous 
in Europe as well as America, and re- 
ceived honorary degrees from both Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Some sixty books 
and articles, including those noted 
above, from his prolific and skillful pen 
are in the Army Medical Library. Just 
outside the building may be seen the 
bronze statue of Dr. Gross, erected in 
1895 in accordance with an Act of Con- 
gress. Gross was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Army Medical Library in 
its early days. With Drs. S. Weir Mitch- 
ell and William W. Keen he introduced 
resolutions expressing the profession’s 
“appreciation of the work of the insti- 
tution.” 

Alban Gold Smith (1788-1865) , gen- 
erally called Alban Goldsmith, a native 
of Danville, was a pupil of Dr. Ephraim 
McDowell, and is said to have been pres- 
ent when McDowell performed his first 
ovariotomy. In 1823 he performed ova- 
riotomy himself, the second man to do 
so in the United States. He studied 
under Civiale in Paris and on his return 
performed lithotripsy (Civiale’s opera- 
tion) the first time it was done in this 
country. In 1833 he secured a charter 
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from the Kentucky Legislature for the 
Louisville Medical Institute. This, 
however, he never used, and the charter 
was taken over in 1837 by the seceders 
from the Transylvania Medical School. 
He was a professor at the Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, leaving in 1837 to become 
Professor of Surgery at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York. 
The Army Medical Library has his 
“Lithotripsy, or the Breaking of Stone 
in the Bladder’ (1843), and his “Dis- 
eases of the Genito-Urinary Organs” 
(1857), two valuable works of a man 
who left but few writings. 

Tobias Gibson Richardson (1827-92) 
of Lexington, Kentucky, was one of Dr. 
Gross’s private pupils, graduating at the 
University of Louisville in 1848. For the 
next eight years he served there as dem- 
onstrator of anatomy and in 1854 pub- 
lished his “Elements of Human Anat- 
omy,” a text long standard in Southern 
schools. In 1856 he acted as co-editor of 
The Louisville Medical Review. He ac- 
cepted the chair of Anatomy at the Med- 
ical Department of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege in 1856, declining in the same year 
professorships at the Kentucky School 
of Medicine and the New York Medical 
College. In 1858 he became Professor of 
Anatomy at the University of Louisiana 
(now Tulane) in New Orleans. He 
served in the War between the States as 
a Surgeon, becoming finally Medical Di- 
rector on General Bragg’s staff. He was 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation in 18747, being a strong advo- 
cate of the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Health and the national 
control of matters of quarantine. The 
journal that he edited is found complete 
in the Army Medical Library, also sev- 
eral editions of his Anatomy and his ad- 
dress (1878) before the American Med- 
ical Association. 

Austin Flint (1812-86), one of the 
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most eminent American practitioners 
of the century, received his education in 
his native Massachusetts at Amherst and 
Harvard. He was Professor of Medical 
Theory and Practice at the Rush Med- 
ical College, Chicago, 1844-45 and in 
the latter year established The Buffalo 
Medical Journal, which he conducted 
for ten years. In 1852-56 he occupied 
the chair of Medicine at the University 
of Louisville, and from 1859-61 in the 
New Orleans Medical College. In 1861 
he became Professor of Pathology and 
Practical Medicine at the Long Island 
College Hospital and cooperated with 
others in founding Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College. He was President of 
the American Medical Association 
1883-84. Forty-three of his papers and 
books, covering a wide variety of sub- 
jects, may be seen in the Army Medical 
Library. 
| Theodore Stout Bell (1807-84) of 
Vai Lexington, despite early hardships, 
managed to graduate at Transylvania in 
1832, being a pupil of Dr. Dudley. He 
at sought to bring Transylvania Univer- 
ae sity to Louisville, and when this could 
rf not be done, became a founder of the 
| Louisville Medical Institute. His con- 
| nection with this institution continued 
ie and in 1857 he was made Professor of 
| the Science and Art of Medicine and 
Public Hygiene at the University of 
Louisville, a position that he held until 
his death. He was on the editorial staff 
i} of the Louisville Journal when George 
i) D. Prentice was its editor. In 1838 with 
_ the elder Yandell, he founded The 
Louisville Medical Journal, and in 1840 
became also a founder of The Western 
1 Journal of Medicine and Surgery. He 
it was a man of wide knowledge and a vo- 
il luminous writer. The Army Medical Li- 
th brary contains a large number of his 
editorials and journal articles, as well as 
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about a dozen addresses, treatises and 
lectures. 

William L. Sutton (1797-1861) , who 
graduated at Transylvania in 18:8 
though not a professor at either one of 
the Kentucky medical schools, must be 
reckoned as an important medical pio 
neer, for he was the leading spirit in or. 
ganizing the State Medical Society, of 
which he became the first President 
(1851). He was in 1858-59 First Vice. 
President of the American Medical As. 
sociation. Associated with him in the 
work of organizing the Kentucky Med- 
ical Society were the three secretaries, 
Drs. Edward Howe Watson, J. M. Mills 
and W. C. Sneed, all of Frankfort. It was 
due chiefly to Dr. Sutton’s influence that 
the first law was passed requiring the 
registration of births and deaths, and 
he was the first State Registrar of Vital 
Statistics of Kentucky. He published a 
number of valuable reports. ‘The Army 
Medical Library contains not a few of 
Sutton’s contributions, for example his 
prize essay on Scrofula (1846) submitted 
to the Medical Society of Tennessee; his 
‘History of the Disease Usually Called 
Typhoid Fever, as It Appeared in 
Georgetown (Ky.) and Its Vicinity’ 
(1850) ; “Report on the Epidemics of 
Tennessee and Kentucky” (18532) ; and 
“Report on a Uniform Plan for Regis 
tration of Births, Marriages and Deaths’ 
(1859) . 

Walter Brashear (1776-1860) offersa 
good example of a great physician who 
neglected writing of his work. This fine 
old practitioner of Lexington and grad- 
uate of Transylvania (1822) shed lus 
ter on the surgery of his town and state. 
He was not a professor at a medi 
school, but in 1806, while practicing at 
Bardstown, he had successfully ampt- 


tated through the hip-joint, eighteen 


years before the same operation was 
performed by Valentine Mott! But, alas, 
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the collections of the Army Medical Li- 
brary, like other libraries, contain noth- 
ing from his pen, though not a little 
about his work by others. For more than 
half a century Brashear’s great work 
lived only in tradition. Similarly we 
have nothing on his skill as a lithotomist 
and an operator in skull fractures, both 
fields being well understood by him, as 
many a contemporary opinion attests. 

Portraits of a number of these early 
Kentucky physicians are included in the 
interesting monograph on “Medical 
Pioneers of Kentucky” by the late Dr. 
J. N. McCormack, in the Kentucky 
Medical Journal for 1917. 

I would be more lacking in sentiment 
than is usual in a Kentuckian if I did not 
feel a strong sentimental attachment to 
the University of Louisville. My father, 
the late Dr. Enoch Edgar Hume of my 
native Frankfort, graduated there in 
1869. His brother, Dr. Lewis Nicholas 
Hume graduated in 1874. My maternal 


uncle, Dr. John Glover South, received 
his M.D. there in 1897. My father’s uncle, 
Dr. Joseph Hume, graduated there in 
1857 and his two sons, Dr. Joseph 
Hume, Jr. and Dr. Waverly McGee 
Hume, followed him in 1880 and 1882, 
respectively, while my father’s grand- 
uncle, Dr. Joseph McGee, was _associ- 
ated with the University in its early days. 
These members of my family studied 
under some of the illustrious men men- 
tioned in this paper, of whose fame all 
Kentuckians are justly proud. . 

Such then is the collection of early 
Kentucky medical literature preserved 
in the national medical library of the 
United States. The books and papers 
may be examined and read by visitors 
to the library. The future medical his- 
torian of our state has the lion’s share of 
his task already done for him, for the 
material is largely collected. His is the 
task to weave together the threads thus 
ready to be used. 
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THE MAKING OF ANATOMIES IN SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLAND 


By HERBERT SILVETTE, Pu.D. 


UNIVERSITY, VA. 


ISTORIES of anatomy are 

sadly lacking in irrelevant 

information. They are full 

of dates of discoveries and 
names of discoverers, but of the bodies 
in which the discoveries were made, the 
Formal Cause of the whole business, 
there is no word. In that respect the ani- 
mals which have enriched science by re- 
vealing to some eager investigator an 
organ never before seen by human eyes 
have fared better than men laid open 
in a similar search. Aselli’s too-well-fed 
dog, Boyle’s assortment of asphyxiated 
birds and mice, Malpighi’s tragic race 
of frogs, the Reverend Stephen Hales’ 
white mare and Réaumur’s unfortunate 
buzzard have personalities which tri- 
umph over Time, while all that the cen- 
turies have left us of Fabricius’ anony- 
mous corpses are the valves in their 
veins. 

Sir Thomas Browne, that laureate of 
the forgotten dead, wrote in sonorous 
prose: “Mummie is become merchan- 
dise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pha- 
raoh is sold for balsams.”* But not even 
a third-rate ballad-maker has sung of 
the English criminal dissected by Doc- 
tor Harvey to demonstrate ‘‘the new and 
noble doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood.” 

The names the corpses bore in life 
are now beyond our ken, but of their 
condition we can safely conjecture: they 
were criminals, murderers. By the Act 


Henry vill, xxli, cap. 12, it was granted: 


. . . by thauctoritie aforesayd, that the 


sayd maysters or governours of the mi 
and comminaltie of barbours and surgeons 


of Londo & their successours yerely forever | 


after their sad discrecions at their free lib- 
erte and pleasure shal and maie have and 
take without cOtradiction foure persons 
condempned adjudged and put to deathe 
for feloni by the due order of the Kynges 
lawe of thys realme for anatomies with out 
any further sute or labour to be made to 
the kynges highnes his heyres or successor 
for the same. And to make incision of the 
same deade bodies or otherwyse to order 
the same after their said discrecions at their 
pleassure for their further and better 
knowlage instruction in sight learnyng & 


experience in the sayd scyence or facultie 
of Surgery.? 


Thus the bodies of such malefactors, 
and then only under the supervision of 
the Barber-Surgeon’s Company, wert 
the only ones which could be legally 
used for dissection. Under these restric 
tions the art of anatomy languished a 
late as 1714; for in that year the famous 
surgeon Cheselden was censored by the 
Barber-Surgeon’s Corporation for lug: 
ging the bodies of executed criminals to 
his private house to dissect, thus cutting 
in on the Company's legitimate supply: 

Though anatomical studies in sever 
teenth century England fell below the 
Continental standard in quantity if not 
quality, four dead felons a year wer 
still insufficient for even slow progres: 
And as the English were slow to make 
anatomical progress, they were also be 
hind their neighbors in finding the rem 
edy for the scarcity of dissectable ma 
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terial. Werner Rolfink (1599-1673), And distracted D’amville in Tourneur’s 


Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at 
ena, was required during his profes- 
sorship to hold two annual dissections 
on executed criminals.* Perhaps it was 
he who originated the practice of body- 
snatching, for his anatomizing was held 
in holy horror by the peasantry who 
watched newly-made graves lest they be 
“Rolfinked.” But it took the “resurrec- 
tion” idea almost a century to cross the 
Channel, for there seems to be no evi- 
dence that body-snatchers—‘‘resurrec- 
tion men” or “sack ’em-up gentlemen,” 
were active in England before the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century.° 

Even in the seventeenth century the 
Englishman must have been a notably 
law-abiding citizen, for the surgeon 
waited patiently if somewhat ghoulishly 
for the Law to provide him with a 
corpse. Congreve, at least, attests the 
reputation in 1697: 
Critics to plays for the same end resort, 
That surgeons wait on trials in a court; 
For innocence condemned they’ve no respect, 
Provided they’ve a body to dissect.® 

Seventeenth century English plays 
shed a light on the practice of anatomy 
and anatomizing which does not shine 
forth from the duller pages of histories 
of the science. The gleam flickers 
brightly but not over-frequently in the 
old literature; out of some three hun- 
dred plays and novels I have collected 
less than a dozen allusions to the mak- 
of anatomies in Barber-Surgeon’s 

To the dramatists as well as the sur- 
geons and felons, hanging was apt to be 
followed by the dissector’s knife. Thus 
Daredevil in Otway’s “The Atheist” 
(1683) remarks: 


If I chance to be hang’d, being a lusty 

Sinewy Fellow, the Corporation of Barber 

irurgeons, may be, will beg me for an 
Anatomy, to set up in their Hall.? 


tragedy (1611) cries: 
A Boone, my lords. I begge a Boone. 
1. Judge. What’s that my Lord? 
D’am. His body when t’is dead for an 
Anatomie. 
2. Jud. For what my Lord? 
D’am. Your vnderstanding still comes 
short o’ mine. 
I would finde out by his Anatomie; 
What thing there is in Nature more 
exact, 
Then in the constitution of my selfe. 
Me thinks, my parts, and my dimensions, 
are 
As many, as large, as well compos’d as 
And yet in me the resolution wants, 
To die with that assurance as he does. 
The cause of that, in his Anatomie 
I would finde out. . . .® 


With not quite as disinterested a love 
of science in his heart, one of John 
Webster’s barber-surgeons also seeks a 
corpse: 

Barber. His body I will beg of the Sher- 


iffs, for at the next Lecture I am likely to 
be the master of my Anatomy.® 


From this it appears that the Com- 
pany chose one of its number to expound 
the mysteries of the cadaver, and as our 
Barber previously in the play has dis- 
played his anatomical erudition at great 
length he was perhaps a fortunate 
choice. But I trust his terminology did 
not puzzle his fellow surgeons as pro- 
foundly as it must have befuddled the 
citizens in the pit. 

These seventeenth century anatomi- 
cal demonstrations were not the esoteric 
gatherings of the initiates which we now 
know. The town was invited, and the 
town came, as late as 1829.” One of the 
dramatists takes a satirical crack at one 
section of such an audience: 


Thus nice dames swear, it is unfit their eyes 
Should view men carved up for anatomies, 
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Yet they'll see all, so they may stand unseen: 


“Many women sure will sin behind a 
screen, ™* runs the cynical observation 
which rounds out the last couplet. 

In later days when there were more 
anatomists than murderers, the supply 
of executed criminals unfortunately fell 
short of medical needs, and English 
newspapers of the 1820’s were full of 
proposed solutions of the difficulty. One 
honest gentleman gravely suggested that 
as prostitutes had, by their bodies dur- 
ing life, been engaged in corrupting 
mankind, it was only right that after 
death these bodies should be handed 
over to be dissected for the public 
good.”* The idea was not original; Cor- 
vino had proposed it in 1607: 

Let me not prosper, whore, 
But I will make thee an anatomy, 


Dissect thee mine own self, and read a lecture 
Upon thee to the city, and in public.” 


But one should realize that Corvino had 
in mind, not public welfare, but private 
revenge. He was two centuries short of 
the moral point of view, and, if I re- 
member the play, he came to a bad end 
in consequence. 

In fact, the immoral seventeenth cen- 
tury was full of men who begged 
Heaven to hurl down the pox on inno- 
cent heads, and who admitted gladly 
that the sight of their enemies in Bar- 
ber-Surgeon’s Hall would be a cheery 
one. Bellamour, the plump hero of “A 
True Widow” (1679), taunts a cox- 
comb with: 


Why, thou art fit to be hung up at Barber- 
Surgeons-Hall for a skeleton; a woman 
had as good lie with a faggot.'* 


And Duke Ferdinand in ‘““The Duchess 
of Malfi’” (1623) roars at his doctor: 

I will stamp him into a Cullice: Flea off 
his skin, to cover one of the anatomies, 


this rogue hath set i’ th’ cold yonder, in 
Barber-Chyrurgions hall. . . 


Now that our morals are stronger our 


dissecting rooms are fuller. To the oi | 


dramatists that would seem a patadox, 

In the days of the body-snatchen 
many an innocent man or maid found 
his or her way to the dissecting slab, and 
even in Elizabethan days innocence did 
not always find repose after death, 
Thomas Nashe in “The Unfortunate 


Traveller” (1594) tells the tale of Jacke 


Wilton who inadvertently tumbled into 
the cellar of one Zadoch’s house, and the 
owner (an opportunist if ever there was 
one) attached poor Jacke “for breaking 
his house, and conspiring with his pren- 
tise to rob him.” 


It was then the law in Rome, that if anie 
man had a fellon falne into his hands, ¢- 


ther by breaking into his house, or rob | 
bing him by the high way, he might chue | 


whether he would make him his bond- 
man, or hang him. Zadoch (as all Jewes 
are covetous) casting with himselfe he 
should have no benefit by casting me of 
the Ladder, had another pollicie in his 
heade: he went to one Doctor Zacharie the 
Popes Phisition, that was a Jew and his 
Countrey-man likewise and told him he 
had the finest bargaine for him that might 
be. It is not concealed from me (saith he) 
that the time of your accustomed yearely 
Anatomie is at hand, which it behooves 
you under forfeiture of the foundation of 
your Colledge very carefully to provide 
for. The infection is great, and will hardly 
get you a sound body to deal upon: you 
are my Countryman, therefore I come 0 
you first. Be it knowen unto you, I havea 
yong man at home falne to me for my 
bond-man . . . goe too, you are an hor 
est man, and one of the scattred children 
of Abraham you shall have him for five 
hundred crownes. . . 
. . . The purblind Doctor put on his 
spectacles and lookt upon me: and when 
he had throughly viewd my face, he causee 
me to be stript naked, to feele and gropf 
whether each lim wer sound and my 
not infected. Then he pierst my arme 
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see how my blood ran: which assayes and 
searchings ended, he gave Zadoch his full 
price and sent him away, then lockt me up 
in a darke chamber till the day of anat- 


omie.2" 


Before Nashe extracted his hero from 
his predicament Jacke’s flesh quivered 
in anticipation as his imagination 
worked. ““There’s no such readie way 
to make a man a true Christian,” he 
cries, “‘as to perswade himselfe he is 
taken up for an anatomie.”’ ‘The temper 
of the times must have changed from 
the day of Wilton’s plight to the early 
nineteenth century when agitation was 
at its height to repeal the Act of George 
u ordering the bodies of all murderers 
executed in London and Middlesex to 
be anatomized by the Surgeon’s Com- 
pany. Anti-repealists then argued that to 
hang a man without afterwards dissect- 
ing his remains would rob the punish- 
ment of its prohibitive effect.* Jacke 
would have agreed with these gentle- 


men, though we do not. 


One of the most telling arguments 
against the pre-Columbian existence of 
syphilis in the Old World is the fact 
that none of the Roman or medieval 


satirists mentioned the pox in their | 


writings. When and where the pox did 
exist, the poets failed not to dip their 
pens in its virus as they wrote. By the 
same token we may assume that body- 
snatching, except possibly in isolated 
and secret instances, was unknown in 
seventeeth century England. The nega- 
tive evidence of the seventeenth century 
plays is especially conclusive when one 
recalls the appearance of “sack ‘em-up 
gentlemen” in nineteenth century lit- 
erature. In “The Tale of Two Cities” 

ickens resurrects a body-snatcher in 


the person of Mr. Cruncher. Moir in 
““Mansie Wauch,” Lytton in “Lucretia,” 
Mrs. Crowe in “Light and Darkness,” 
and Miss Sergeant in “Dr. Endicott’s 
Experiment,” have also used the “‘resur- 
rection man” in fiction.’® Nor would the 
seventeenth century dramatists who 
gave us lurid portraits of witches and 
libellous accounts of virtuosi have neg- 
lected so intriguing a subject. 

Later anatomical discoveries may 
have, and some of them probably did, 
come from the innocent contents of a 
rifled grave; but the dissectors of seven- 


teenth century England contented 


themselves with criminals, and purified 
the once sinful flesh in the holy fire of 
scientific research. Thus, only from 
anonymity to ignominy can we bring 
the Formal Cause of the anatomists’ 
fame. 
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NIELS RYBERG FINSEN’S DISEASE 
AND HIS SELF-INSTITUTED TREATMENT 


By HUGO ROESLER, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA 


OCTORS as well as lay peo- 
ple knew that Finsen, the 
founder of modern light 
therapy, suffered from an 

uncommon type of disease which, dur- 
ing a great part of his life, physically dis- 
abled him completely. He treated him- 
self on a careful regime, with energy 
and perseverance; for many years he 
weighed every piece of bread, measured 
every drink of water, and his tables of 
measurement were conducted up to two 
days before his death. The records of 
his observations are available from two 
of his scientific publications. A careful 
clinical and post-mortem report is given 
in the article by Fléystrup and Scheel. 

The student of Finsen’s personality 
is impressed, and perhaps not surprised, 
to find that there was a strong personal- 
emotional incentive in his choice of re- 
search problems; one really may say: 
Sua res agitur. He was born and spent 
most of his youth in Iceland where the 
lighting conditions are quite different 
from those of temperate climates. He 
found that he was a different man when 
he lived in a room facing south from 
the man he became if he lived in a room 
facing north. His own words (to Jakob 
A. Riis) speak for themselves. 


Let it [the sunlight] break through sud- 
denly on a cloudy day and see the change! 

sects that were drowsy awaken and take 
wing; lizards and snakes come out to sun 
themselves; the birds burst into song. We 
ourselves feel as if a burden were lifted. 
In our daily life we give to the sunlight 
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that place that belongs to it, without ques- 
tion. The housewife “suns” her bed- 


clothes. We sun dark rooms, especially 
bedrooms. 


And to Cleveland Moffett: 


All that I have accomplished in my ex- 
periments with light and all that I have 
learned about its therapeutic value has 
come because I needed the light so much 
myself. I longed for it so. 


The following lines will demonstrate 
why Finsen became very interested in 
and contributed much to the problem 
of salt and water metabolism. . 

Finsen was born in 1860. He had 
pneumonia, icterus, nephritis and mea- 
sles. Starting at the age of twenty-three 
he experienced a fullness after meals 
which was diagnosed by some of the 
older medical students as gastritis, but 
dieting brought no relief. ‘Then he de- 
veloped fullness in the abdomen, pain 
in the epigastrium and right hypochon- 
drium upon walking or jumping; the 
fullness was not influenced by laxatives. 
There was a hard swelling of the spleen. 
There was, later on, occasional pain in 
the right shoulder and over the precor- 
dium, followed by a short period of 
spontaneous improvement with dimi- 
nution in the size and consistency of 
the spleen. | | 

The record of the medical examina- 
tion at the age of twenty-eight includes 
the following observations: Nose, lips 
and ears slightly cyanosed. Cardiac area 
not enlarged by percussion, apical 
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thrust felt in 5th intercostal space. Sec- 
ond apical and basal sound prolonged. 
Liver and spleen markedly enlarged, 
hard, smooth. Finsen thought of the 
possibility of hydatid cyst, especially be- 
cause he had lived in Iceland for several 
years, and wished a laparotomy done. 
But Professor Studsgaard rather attrib- 
uted the liver and spleen enlargement 
to a cardiac lesion. The liver was tapped 
and some blood was obtained. There 
was some fever at the age of thirty. Sev- 
eral physicians were consulted and the 
condition was diagnosed as “hypochon- 
driasis."" A doubtful retraction of the 
apical area was noted several times. One 
year later the patient looked thinner; 
punctures of the large liver were with- 
out result as to hydatid cysts. ‘The heart 
action was regular and there was defi- 
nite reduplication of the second heart 
sound, all over the precordium. Ascites 
developed. He wished to avoid a para- 
centesis and decided to treat the ascites 
by means of a low fluid intake. After 
taking 13-17 ounces of fluid daily for 
nine days he states: “I was surprised at 
the result; I had expected a diminution 
in diuresis but, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, the diuresis increased, stayed at 
that level for several days and then re- 
turned to normal.” He then proceeded 
to bring about ascites by drinking freely 
for ten days and got rid of it within the 
same time by instituting a dehydration 
diet. He determined changes in the 
blood concentration and attempted to 
explain the mechanism of this success- 
ful therapy. Later on he had to add mag- 
nesia in order to lose fluid by bowel 
movements. Calomel gave no result, 
while gr.lxxv of ammonium chloride, in 
association with a dry diet, increased the 
diuresis. This drug had been advocated 
by Walter’ for the treatment of ascites 
in the course of cirrhosis of the liver. 


1. Lancet, 2: 1185, 1893. 


At the age of thirty-three he devel. 
oped first at the right, then at the leh 
side, symptoms and signs which wer 
interpreted as pulmonary infancy 
Pleural rub persisted for some time. He 
felt very tired. For several years there 


had been increased venous pulsation | 


at the neck. Upon pressure on the mid. 
dle portion of the vein, pulsations per. 


sisted proximal to it. The radial pule 


was found to be regular. The apie 
thrust was farther out, resistant and 


heaving. The second sound over the | 


precordium was split, resulting in a gal 
lop rhythm. Ascites was present. The 
first abdominal tap became necessary at 
the age of thirty-six. A total of only 
eighteen such taps was done. There was 
fluid in the right pleural cavity anda 
rub was heard here and over the liver, 
Cough caused pain in the chest where 
he felt that the pulmonary expansion 


was inhibited by extensive adhesions. | 
The liver and spleen became smaller | 


but harder. There was but slight and 


occasional peripheral edema. At the | 


age of forty there was no increase in the 


heart size; the x-ray showed the right © 


heart border 4 cm. to the right of the 
sternum. 

At the age of forty-four, the last year 
of his life, he published his studies on 
sodium chloride, which he had carried 
on, in a quantitative fashion, for a pe 
riod of three years. He knew that the 
chlorides in the urine were dimin 
in the presence of ascites. He then pie 
ceeded to make preliminary exper 
ments and determined, for periods of 


eight days each, the NaCl output fora 
ordinary diet and a high NaCl diet te 


spectively; he had in mind the possibil 


ity that the NaCl might have a diuretic — 


effect, and while he found a slight 
crease in the diuresis, there was n0 4p 


preciable change in the total NaCl out: 


put, while the percentage of the NaCl 
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excretion diminished, i.e. sodium chlo- 
ride retention had resulted. ‘Thus, Fin- 
sen decided to avoid an excessive salt 
intake. He then asked himself whether 
or not the inadequate sodium chloride 
excretion might not be, in the presence 
of circulatory disturbances, one of the 
etiological factors of fluid accumula- 
tion: 

If tissue and tissue fluids contain much 
salt and more so than the blood, then, be- 
cause of the laws of osmosis, water will be 
taken up from the blood and . . . edemas 
will result; the dehydration of the blood, 
on the other hand, will cause an urge for 
water intake; the patient will feel thirsty. 


He had actually found that, with the 
fluid intake exceeding the output, his 
ascites would increase and with it his 
thirst. And he noticed that with the low 
salt intake, “the thirst is by no means as 
marked as previously.”” He found that 
the ascitic fluid from the first tap con- 
tained 0.92 per cent salts, while the 
average, as determined for transudates 
and exudates, was 0.83 per cent. At the 
occasion of a later tapping the salt con- 
tent was 0.78 per cent. | | 
Thus, at the age of forty-three, h 
placed himself on a most vigorous low 


salt intake. He concluded from his ex- 


tensive quantitative studies: (1) that his 
diuresis was best during the low salt and 
poorest during the high salt intake pe- 
Tiods; (2) that an additional amount of 
sodium chloride given during one day 
of the low salt intake period was either 
excreted with a considerable delay or 
led to an actual diminution of the al- 
teady diminished capacity for NaCl ex- 
cretion; (3) that the percentage of 
excreted sodium chloride in his urine 
never exceeded 0.7 per cent while the 
Tange of variation in normal individuals 
Was 1.1-1.3 per cent. 

Finsen was aware of the presence of 
heart disease though he never gave up 


the hope that hydatid cysts might be 
present and though he always wanted 
to interpret his pulmonary hemor- 
rhages as pneumonias. No wonder that 
the great scientist in him foresaw the 
outcome. And in 1903, when he re- 
ceived the Nobel prize, he said: “They 
gave it to me this year because next year 
would have been too late.” 

We are informed that the usual car- 
diac drugs had been tried several times 
but failed. 

A few days before his death he re- 
quested his physicians to perform an 
autopsy on his body. ‘The post-mortem 
findings included: adhesive pericardial 
disease with extensive calcification; par- 
tial obliteration of the pericardial 
cavity; dense adhesions between the 
sternum and pericardium; heart 12 cm. 
in length, 10 cm. in width, left ventricu- 
lar wall o.5 cm. at apex, 0.9 cm. at base, 
valves normal; muscle fibers small, pig- 
mented, some whitish thickening in the 
coronary arteries; inferior vena cava 
much widened; thickening of pleurae 
with obliterations of pleural cavities. 
The peritoneum, including the surfaces 
of the liver and the spleen, is much 
thickened and of whitish appearance. 
The liver measures 25 x 17 x 8 cm. 

(somewhat smaller than usual) ; micro- 
scopic findings: atrophy of liver cells 
with marked proliferation of connective 
tissue. The pathologist mentioned the 
similarity with the cases described by 
Pick in 18696. 

Thus we see a man with the classical 
signs and symptoms of adhesive and con- 
strictive pericardial disease, who was 
in poor health from his twenty-third 
year of life and a confirmed invalid 
from his thirtieth year. He not only 
courageously carried on but laid the sci- 
entific and practical foundations of 
light therapy. He investigated, on his 
own body, the problem of water and 
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salt metabolism, and remaining for a 
long time without the use of any potent 
diuretic, thus laid the scientific founda- 
tions for the low fluid and low salt in- 
take therapy. 

The first attempts to bring relief or 


cure by surgical means had been mag 
during his lifetime. Imagine what ; 
would have meant to humanity if the 
life of the genius Finsen could haye | 
been prolonged, by a successful oper, 
tion, for ten or twenty years more! 
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A HISTORICAL NOTE ON 
HELMHOLTZ’S ‘THEORY OF HEARING 
By ERNST FISCHER, M.D. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


LL modern theories of hearing 
are based either on Helm- 
holtz’s theory, or upon con- 
ceptions especially made to 
explain those experimental facts, which 
are not in agreement with the resonance 
theory. Thus in teaching as well as in 
research the theory proposed in 1863 by 
Helmholtz,’ that different regions of 
the basilar membrane act as resonators 
for tones of different frequency, is still 
the starting point of all considerations. 
Therefore, I think, it is of some interest 
to point out that the resonance theory, 
generally called Helmholtz’s theory, 
had already been suggested more than 
a century before Helmholtz, at a time 
when but little was known about the 
histological structure of the organ of 
Corti. It was none other than the great 
Albert von Haller, who wrote in 1747, 
in his “Primae lineae physiologiae,’”? 
after describing the different parts of 
the ear: 


§492. Elegans conjectura est, cum la- 
mina spiralis verum triangulum sit, cui 
peracutus in vertice angulus est, innu- 
meras in ea lamina cogitari posse chordas, 
continuo breviores, quae adeo ad sonos 
varie acutos, et graves, harmonice con- 
sonent (§474) ut numerosissimis sonis 
contremiscant, longissimae nempe in basi 
cochlea cum gravibus, brevissimae, & 
apici propiores, cum acutis. 

[S4g2. The following conjecture is at- 
tractive. Since the lamina spiralis forms a 
(rangle ending in a sharp point toward 
the lp, one may conceive that the lamina 
contains an indefinite number of cords, 


continually shortening in their length, 
and thus harmonically resounding the va- 
rious high and deep sounds (§474) as 
they vibrate to the numerous sounds— 
namely the longest cords in the base of 
the cochlea with the sonorous sounds, and 
the shortest cords nearer the tip with the 
sharp sounds.*| 


§474, to which Haller refers, shows 
clearly that he was well acquainted with 
the physical conditions needed for such 
a resonance action: 


§474. Sonos acutiores in universum red- 
dunt corpora duriora, fragilia, vehemen- 
ter percussa,t graves contraria. Acutiores 
soni dicuntur, qui a tremoribus in eodem 
tempore, numerosioribus generantur, ob- 
tusiores, qui a tremoribus paucioribus. 
. . . Acutissimos sonos chordae brevissi- 
mae producunt, & contra, in ratione in- 
versa longitudinum. 

[§474. Higher sounds, in general, are 
yielded by hard and brittle bodies and by 
bodies under high tension; the deep 
sounds by bodies with the opposite quali- 
ties. Those sounds are called high, which 
are produced by more numerous vibra- 
tions in a given time; and those deep, 
which are produced by few vibrations. 
. . . The shortest cords produce the high- 
est sounds and vice versa, in inverse pro- 
portion to their lengths. | 


* It is well known today that the membran- 
ous part of the lamina spiralis, the membrana 
basilaris, is wider near the tip of the cochlea 
than at its base. Therefore we now reverse 
the assumed localisation of resonance for the 
high and the deep sounds. 

+ ‘“Vehementer percussa” was replaced in 
the 4th edition of 1771 by “magis tensa.” 
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The question arises, did Helmholtz 
know of Haller’s suggestion? In the 
publications of Helmholtz, so far as they 
have been available to me, there is no 
hint that he had ever read Haller’s 
work. At least he does not mention him 
in his fundamental work on hearing.’ 
Besides this, Helmholtz was at least as 
great a physicist as a physiologist, and 
it seems obvious that he would be bet- 
ter acquainted with the current physi- 
cal literature of his time than with the 
older physiological literature. Helm- 
holtz’s ignorance of Haller’s assump- 
tion becomes still more probable, since 
in the literature of the decades preced- 
ing Helmholtz’s work on hearing, I was 
unable to detect any trace of Haller’s 
resonance theory. Johannes Miiller, 
who was well acquainted with the work 
of Haller, the latter’s ‘““Elementa physio- 
logiae” having served Miiller, accord- 
ing to Du Bois-Reymond,® as a model 
for his famous “Handbuch der Physi- 
ologie,’’* does not mention Haller’s view 
on this subject in the part of the “Hand- 
buch” concerning the ear, published in 
1840. Apparently Miiller rejected com- 
pletely Haller’s conjecture and did not 
believe it even worth mentioning. 

Although at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Haller’s ‘Primae 
lineae”’ was still in more or less general 
use as a textbook of physiology, and new 


translations were still being published, 
none of the famous physiology books of 
the early nineteenth century mentions 
Haller’s resonance theory. Only Magen. 
die in his “Précise élémentaire de phy. 
siologie,”’® published in 1817, writes 
the end of the chapter on the intern] 
ear: “Ihe osseo-membranous partition, 
which separates the two scalae of the 
cochlea, has given rise to an hypothesis 
which no one believes at the present 
day.”’ Without doubt Haller is meant, 
That Haller’s brilliant suggestion 
was lost so quickly may be partly his 
own fault. He believed it necessary to 
add in the later editions: | 


An in canalibus semicircularibus mediis 
sonus percipitur? cum soli in omnibus a- 
imalium classibus reperiantur. An & in iis 
canalibus & in cochlea, & in membrana per 
vestibulum suspensa? Ita probabile vide 
tur. 

[Or are the sounds perceived by means 
of the middle semicircular canals? as thes 
alone are found in all classes of animals 
Or by these canals and by the cochlea and 
by the membrane suspended through the 
vestibulum? Such it seems probable.] 


Thus Haller himself lessened the im 
pressiveness of his brilliant conception, 
which was too much in advance of the 
anatomical and histological knowledge 
of his time. 
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ELIZABETHAN CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CIRCULATION* 


By IRVING I. EDGAR, M.D. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PARTI 


N NO department of Shakespear- 
ean criticism have commentators 
erred so grossly nor sinned so un- 
forgivably as in the field of 

Shakespeare’s medical knowledge. Idola- 


try seems to have rooted itself more. 


deeply and persisted more stubbornly 
in the minds of the medical commenta- 
tors than in those working in any other 
classification of Shakespearean criti- 
cism. The reason perhaps is readily ap- 
parent; there are few medical men who 
are literary scholars, and fewer literary 
scholars who are medical men. And so 
Shakespeare has not only been raised 
to the pinnacle of physicianship, but, 
travesty of logic! Shakespeare has actu- 
ally been credited with a knowledge of 
the circulation of the blood previous to 
the epoch-making discovery of William 
Harvey! Thus, Dr. A. O. Kellogg 
(1859) , discussing the physiology to be 
found in Shakespeare’s dramas, speaks 
of the “extraordinary amount of phys- 
iological knowledge _ possessed by 
Shakespeare” considering that “a very 
complete physiological . . . system . . . 
could be deduced from the writings .. . 
—a system in complete accordance .. . 
with that which we now possess as a re- 
sult of the scientific research and experi- 


ence of the last two centuries,” includ- 
ing, of course, the circulation of the 
blood; for he distinctly remarks “.. . 
that many passages from his dramas 
seem to indicate a preexistent knowl- 
edge of this great physiological fact.’ 
Thus also, Dr. Orville W. Owen (1893) 
is even more positive and emphatic in 
this matter, for he says that Shakespeare 
“thad a very good knowledge of the great 
discovery” of the circulation, being 
“perfectly familiar with the experiments 
and proofs of the circulation of the 
blood.” He states, further, that Shakes- 
peare “. . . was either the original dis- 
coverer of the great anatomical and 
physiological truth or knew intimately 
the experiments and dissections upon 
which it is based.” Dr. Owen’s final con- 
clusion is this: “. . . if William Shakes- 
peare wrote the plays bearing his name, 
he discovered the circulation instead 
of Dr. William Harvey.” Hence, “Har- 
vey must have stolen the great discov- 
ery” from Shakespeare.? In like manner, 
Dr. John Knott (1903) believes that 
‘‘Shakespeare’s ideas of the course of the 
vital fluid appear to be decidedly in ad- 
vance of those of most of even his medi- 
cal contemporaries.” And again, “there 
are various glimpses of some knowledge 


* This is one of a series of articles on Shakespeare’s medical and psychopathological knowl- 
edge. The following have already appeared: Shakespeare’s Medical Knowledge: A Prelimi- 
nary Survey, ANN. Mep. Hist., 6:150-58, 1934; Medical Practice and the Physician in Eliza- 


bethan Engl 


and and in Shakespeare’s Dramas, Med. Life, 41:331, 1934; Shakespeare’s Psycho- 


pathological Knowledge, J. Abn. & Social Psychol., 30:70, 1935; The Acquisition of 


ical 


Shakespeare's Medical Knowledge, Canadian M.A.J., 33:319-326, 1935; Shakespeare’s Med- 
Knowledge: A Study in Criticism, 7:519-31, 1935. 
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of the circulation scattered through the 
plays of Shakespeare .. . certainly 
enough to show that Harvey’s discovery 
which was published after Shakes- 
peare’s death would not have been a 
startling discovery to him if he had 
lived.’’* All in all, Dr. Knott concludes 
that Shakespeare “. . . had an approxi- 
mate conception of the circulation of 
the blood in the human body.’* Thus 
too, Dr. J. W. Wainwright (1904) con- 
siders that “it is quite certain that 
Shakespeare anticipated Harvey in a 
knowledge of the circulation of the 
blood.”* And Dr. David Cerna (1927) 
states that “‘the great dramatist appears 
to have been a general anatomist and 
physiologist,”’ and to have “entertained 
more or less correct ideas about physiol- 
ogy and particularly about the circula- 
tion of the blood.’”*® Dr. Harry Epstein 
(1932) agrees with all these, for in 
speaking of ‘‘the great master’s knowl- 
edge of the general range of physiology,” 
he seems fully convinced that the evi- 
dence “‘clearly indicate[s] that the the- 
ory of the circulation of the blood was 
. . to. Shakespeare.’’ ‘This 
commentator definitely states ‘that 
Shakespeare seems to have had a knowl- 
edge of the circulation of the blood.’” 
Of similar character, also, is the opin- 
ion of Dr. Samuel M. Dodek (1932), 
who affirms that a certain passage in 
“Hamlet’’® “is indeed in anticipation of 
Harvey’” as regards the circulation, and 
that another passage in ‘“‘Coriolanus’’”” 
“give[s] added confirmation of Shakes- 
peare’s knowledge of the circulation of 
the blood.’’® He concludes in wonder 
that ‘‘it is most illuminating that before 
an experimental study of the circula- 
tion of the blood was given widespread 
recognition, Shakespeare should have 
definitely asserted himself on that 
score.’”® Referring to these same passages 
Dr. Herman Pomeranz (1934), the 


latest of the medical commentaton, 
seems quite in agreement with Dr. Cem, 
for he states that “the circulation of 
the blood is distinctly referred to jp 
Hamlet,” and that “Shakespeare . 
knew that the blood was not a stagnant 


stream but that it circulated through. 
out the body.” 


We can excuse the earlier comments. 
tors for their serious consideration of 
this absurd claim. The idolatry of their 
period, perhaps, distorted their vision 
and obtused their judgment. But what 
of the later medical critics down to this 
very day? These seem to have been en- 
tirely unaffected by the skeptical trend 
in the Shakespearean scholarship of the 
last thirty years. These seem to have 
been quite oblivious of the newer facts 
relating to Shakespeare and his times. 
These critics keep on uttering hack- 
neyed idolatrous phrases. This does not 
mean that all the medical comment 
tors ascribe to Shakespeare a knowledge 
of the circulation of the blood. On the 
contrary, a large group of them are of 
precisely the opposite opinion.” But all 
their comments represent merely im- 
pressions, feelings, opinions; and the 
medical idolators really stand unre 
futed. Nowhere in the whole vast range 
of Shakespearean criticism has anyone 
taken up this matter and carried it tolog- 
ical ultimate conclusions, in the light of 
modern enlightened Shakespeareat 
scholarship.”* It is our purpose here to 
fill this void. Once and for all, let use 
fute the medical idolators and settle this 
question beyond the possibility of fur- 
ther serious controversy. 

To really understand Shakespeatts 
dramas we must understand the timé 
in which he lived. We must know ndt 
only the historical, political, econom 
and social backgrounds of the grea 
dramatist, but also his intellect 
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armamentarium. What were the ac- 
cepted systems of thought in his age? 
In this matter of the circulation of 
the blood, the ideas that were current 
in Elizabethan England were nothing 
more than a conglomeration of Aris- 
totelian, Praxagorasian and Galenic 
doctrines; for just as the ancients came 
to dominate. in literature in this age, 
so did they come to dominate in science, 
and particularly so in medical science. 
Accordingly, there were three main or- 
gans in the body: the liver, heart and 
brain.'* The liver was considered as the 
great blood-forming and _nutrition- 
giving organ of the body from which 
also were supposed to arise the four hu- 
mors and the natural spirits. ‘The raw 
materials for these and for the general 
nourishment of the body were obtained 
from the alimentary canal “as from a 
manger,’’° by means of the mesenteric 


blood vessels which were supposed to 


draw in the products of digestion as 
roots draw in nourishment from the 
soil.** The liver, furthermore, was also 
considered the origin of the veins which 
spread by ramifications throughout 
every part of the body. But these veins 
were not held as passageways for a con- 
tinuously circulating fluid. They were 
considered rather as “vessels or recep- 
tacles [to] hold the blood . . . in safe- 
keeping,” since, as Aristotle expresses 
it, every liquid must have a vessel, or 
vase, to contain it. These “hollow and 
round like pipes arising from the liver 
. feed all the parts.”® By means of 
the venae cavae, the venous system 
passes through and becomes continuous 
with the right side of the heart from 
whence branches enter the lung, not 
for circulation, as Servetus proved in 
his “Christianismi Restitutio” (1553) , 
but rather for nourishment as to any 
other part of the body, and for the dis- 
charge of fuliginous vapors. Through 


the interventricular septum, further- 
more, the Elizabethans believed with 
Galen that a small portion of the venous 
blood entered the left cavity of the heart 
by means of perforations in this septum. 
However, this did not occur as a con- 
tinuous current but rather (as Galen 
takes pains to point out) as a distilla- 
tion, transudation or osmosis, drop by 
drop “as a torch doth oil.” Thus, it is 
apparent that in the Elizabethan con- 
ception of the circulation, the venous 
system with its origin in the liver and 
its ramifications throughout the body 
was practically a separate and closed 
system with the blood not in circula- 
tion in the sense of a continuously mov- 
ing current under the propulsion of a 
central pump-organ, but rather in a 
static state or in an up-and-down move- 
ment, or more precisely, a movement 
similar to that of the ebb and flow of a 
tide. Or, as Vesalius and other six- 
teenth century anatomists taught, the 
three sets of fibers, longitudinal, trans- 
verse and oblique, comprising the struc- 
ture of the veins, had the effect respec- 
tively of expanding the vessel, thereby 
drawing blood into it at a particular 
area from an adjacent portion of vessel, 
of contracting and partially expelling 
blood, and finally of holding the blood 
at rest, all of which would necessarily 
result in a form of mild peristaltic mo- 
tion occurring at various portions of a 
vessel, the process making it possible to 
produce movement of blood momen- 
tarily in one direction and at the same 
time in the opposite direction in a dif- 
ferent portion of vessel a short distance 
away in the same vein. The veins then 
were nothing more than reservoirs from 
which any local part of the body might 
draw its nourishment by transudation, — 
replenishment, of course, coming al- 
ways from the liver. Botallus (1583) 
expresses this conception as follows: 
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As the stomach, when it has digested the 
food received by the Oesophagus, and de- 
livered it to the intestines lower down, 
soon calls for more food, so the liver, 
transmitting to the veins chyle brought by 
the vena porta and converting it into blood 
for the continual nourishment of the 
body, at once demands, as if famished, a 
fresh supply of chyle. In like manner each 
particle of the body takes blood from the 
little veins, not indeed to transmit it to 
other parts, but to retain it for its own 
nourishment, and assimilate to its own 
substance; and the blood thus appropri- 
ated and assimilated is soon after resolved 
into vaporous excretions and disappears. 
So all parts of the body require new ali- 
ment, as the stomach must have new food, 


the liver new chyle, or the milk glands 
new blood. 


As is already apparent, Elizabethan 
physiologists considered the arterial sys- 
tem as separate from the venous system, 
both anatomically and functionally. 
The heart and more especially, the left 
side of the heart, was the center and 
seat of life, of vital heat, “the source, 
as it were, the fire-place of the innate 
heat, by which the living organism is 
directed and controlled.”” It was not 
merely an organ for the muscular pro- 
pulsion of blood. Its function was rather 
one of coction and elaboration of the 
elements brought to it from the venous 
system and lungs for impregnation with 
animal heat. In its cavity (the left ven- 
tricle) by means of a “moving and smit- 
ing together of the parts of the heart,” 
the natural spirits from the liver were 
refined into vital spirits. As the liver 
had its venous system to contain the 
thick blue venous blood for grosser 
nutrition, so the heart had, arising from 
it, the arterial system, ramifying 
throughout the body to contain the red 
light spirituous, aeriform blood impreg- 


nated with “vital spirits” and bringing 


‘“‘natural heate to the other members, 


and to give them vertue and strength to 
put in practice those actions and 
which exercise the same heate.”™! The 
elements that went to make up the ar 
terial blood came, as already stated, 
from the venous system,” through the 
perforations that were supposed to exist 
in the interventricular septum and from 
the lungs through respiration by means 
of the pulmonary vein (arteria venosa) 
But the process of respiration also had 
another important function. It served 
for the “refrigeration of the heart by 
means of the cool air,’’* for Fallopius 
(1584) speaks of the vena arteriosa as 
“bringing air, already prepared in the 
lungs to the heart for its refrigeration,” 
and Alpinus (1601) speaks of the lungs 
as receiving “from without cool air, 
which they communicate through the 
arteries [pulmonary veins] to the heart 
to cool and moderate its fiery spirit.™ 
This was a conception, however, which 
Aristotle propounded: 


The animal organism in all cases re 
quires a cooling influence, on account of 
the fiery kindling of the principle of life 
within the heart. In animals with both 
heart and lungs, this is supplied by the act 
of inspiration.”® 
Like the blood in the venous system, 
the blood in the arterial system was 
not considered as having a true circula- 
tion.** If it was in motion at all, such 
motion was nothing more than an agit 
tion resembling the boiling in a caul 
dron. The rhythmic beating of the 
heart with the accompanying pulsations 
in the arterial system were held by st 
teenth century physiologists to be a dr 
rect result of a quality in the blood! 
for it was the blood which palpitated 
in the vascular system from the in 
force of its own vital heat, and not from 
the muscular action of the heart in 
sense we know it today, the pulsations 
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of the heart and blood vessels being 
merely the passive effect of this cause," 
or, as Galen taught, the result also of a 
“pulsatile force” in the walls of the 
heart and arteries. Accordingly the 
heart and blood vessels expanded and 
contracted continuously, the expansion 
or diastole (contrary to modern knowl- 
edge) being the active stage and the 
contraction or systole being the passive 
stage. In this way all parts of the body 
were supplied with vital spirits from 
the arteries, and “fuliginous vapours” 
were expelled through the lungs. 

The vital spirits in the arterial sys- 
tem were supposed to function more or 
less like our nervous system of today. 
They were considered the chief instru- 
ment of the soul. Accordingly, the heart 
was the seat of the affections and the 
emotions and also the source of all the 
perturbations of the soul. 

As to the brain, it was considered as 
the center of the rational soul, the seat 
of reason, memory, imagination, etc., 
with the animal “spirits” as its instru- 
ments. 

In the brain vital spirits are: 


... concocted, refin’d, wrought off, 
and subtiliz’d, in exceeding fine Arteries, 
which like so many little Threads plaited 
and interwoved with each other, make a 
sort of Labyrinth, in which the Vital Spirit 
being kept by perpetual Motion, back- 
ward and forward, is exalted and refin’d 
till it becomes animal, that is, sublimated 


and spirituous to the last and highest 


The final picture we have, then, of 
the circulation of the blood, as con- 
ceived by the sixteenth century is one in 
which the liver is the central organ of 
sanguinification and nutrition, etc. 
Within the veins the blood has an 
agitated” to-and-fro or tidal move- 
ment. The heart is the seat of life, of 
vital heat, of the emotions and affec- 


tions. It acts as refiner and concocter of 
the natural spirits which it draws out 
of the blood in the veins, principally 
through the interventricular septum 
but also by means of transudation 
through anastomoses. In the arteries 
which have their origin in the heart 
there is the thinner, more refined, “‘spir- 
ituous,” “frothy,” “yellowish” blood, 
producing pulsations throughout the 
system because of alternate expansion 
and contraction of the blood itself, and 
not because of any continuous circula- 
tory current with the heart as the cen- 
ter of propulsion as first taught by 
Harvey. | 
Upon the basis of these physiological 
notions (notions that the best Renais- 
sance intellects professed, and to which 
Shakespeare was undoubtedly heir) we 
can readily explain all passages in the 
poet’s dramas dealing with the phys- 
iology of the circulation. Thus to begin 
with, Shakespeare places proper, six- 
teenth-century importance on the three 
great organs of the body; for in 
“Twelfth Night” he speaks of the 


liver, brain and heart, 
These sovereign thrones . . .7® 


and again, in “Cymbeline”; Belarius, 
Guiderius and Arviragus are complli- 
mented for their bravery against the 
Romans by being called the “‘liver, heart 
and brain of Britain.” 

To my grief, I am 
The heir of his reward; which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart and brain of Britain 
By whom I grant she lives.®° 


In these passages Shakespeare is 
merely echoing a general conception of 
the times. One might almost think that 
he had Robert Burton’s “Anatomy of 
Melancholy” before him or certain 
other of the popular treatises of the pe- 
riod. Burton writes as follows: 


As first of the head, in which the animal 
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organs are contained, and brain itself, 
which by his nerves gives sense and mo- 
tion to the rest, and is (as it were) a Privy 
Counsellor, Chancellor, to the Heart. ‘The 
second region is the chest, or middle belly 
in which the Heart as King keeps his 
court, and by his arteries, communicates 
life to the whole body. The third. region 
is the lower belly in which the liver re- 
sides, as a hidden governor with the rest 
of those natural organs, serving for con- 
coction, nourishment expelling of excre- 
ments.*? 


Shakespeare is particularly consistent 
in carrying out this conception of these 
organs as “‘sovereign thrones,” espe- 
cially in regard to the heart. He says: 


. . . but yet let me lament, 
With tears as sovereign as the blood of 
hearts.®2 


And again: 


The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 

The counsellor heart, the arm our soldier 

Our steed the leg, the tongue our trum- 
peteer.%% 


And further: 


. and then the vital commoners and 
inland petty spirits muster me all to their 
captain, the heart.* 


In “Troilus and Cressida,” Shakespeare 
writes of Agamemnon as: 


Thou great commander, nerve and bone of 
Greece, 


Heart of our numbers, soul and only spirit.®5 


Again, when Achilles strikes down Nes- 
tor, Shakespeare puts these words into 
his mouth: 


So, Ilion, fall thou next! now Troy, sink 
Here lies thy heart, thy sinews and thy bone.®¢ 


But such similes and metaphors are 
far from being uncommon in the writ- 
ings of the day. Thus, La Primaudaye 
definitely writes: “For the heart is . . . 


not unlike to a Prince or Captaine.”’®" 


Even William Harvey likens the heart 


to a sovereign king. In the very dedica. 
tion to King Charles in his momentoys 
book, “De Motu Cordis,” in whichis set 
forth the true circulation of the blood, 
Harvey does this very thing: 


The Heart of creatures is the founda. 
tion of life, the Prince of all, the Sun of 
their Microcosm, on which all vegetation 
does depend, from whence all vigor and 
strength does flow. Likewise the King is 
the foundation of his Kingdoms, and the 
Sun of his Microcosm, the Heart of his 
Commonwealth, from whence all power 
and mercy proceeds.** 


In this same book, also, Harvey lik- 
ens the brain to the conductor of an or- 
chestra, to a military commander, to an 
architect, even to a king. The muscles 
and nerves he likens to subordinate offt- 
cers, etc. Witness such similitudes as fol- 
lows:*® “‘An Cerebrum rex” (whether 
the brain is king) , ““Musculi cives popu- 
lus’ (the muscles, the citizens or the 
people), “Nervi Magistratus” (the 
nerves his ministers), etc. Upon the 
same basis that at least one of the med- 
ical commentators? considers Harvey as 
having stolen the discovery of the atr- 
culation of the blood from Shakespeare, 
we might just as well accuse him, with 
equal plausibility, of having appropri 
ated his figures of speech from the same 
source, or perhaps from Burton. It 
obvious, however, that Shakespeare was 
merely thinking in terms of the gener- 
ally accepted ideas of his time, ideas that 
permeated the intellectual atmosphere 
all about him, forming the very basis of 
Elizabethan psychology. Shakespeare 
merely molded his language in the 
thought-patterns of his age. Had the 
medical critics interpreted Shakespeare 
in the light of such thought-patterms, 
had they viewed the great dramatists 
medical knowledge in its true relation 
ship to the general conceptions prev 
lent in Elizabethan England, they could 
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ibly have fallen into the gross 
ra Aga ey have. We shall soon see 
how this bluntness of vision on the part 
of the commentators led them into the 
absurd notion that Shakespeare did dis- 
cover the circulation of the blood. 

To begin with, how can we reconcile 
Shakespeare’s references to the liver 
with any true conception of its function 
in the circulatory system? Shakespeare 
mentions the liver only in connection 
with psychological notions current in 
his time, based, of course, upon the sup- 
posed physiology of the organ current in 
his time. The liver was considered the 
seat of blood-formation, of heat-genera- 
tion. In the psychology of the Eliza- 
bethan these are connected with cour- 
age and its opposite, cowardice; love 
also springs out of the heat-generating 
function of the liver. Shakespeare only 
voices these Elizabethan notions with 
regard to the liver. Thus Sir Toby Belch 
in disparagement of Sir Andrew's cour- 
age, says: 

For Andrew, if he were opened, and you 
find so much blood in his liver as will clog 
the foot of a flea, I’ll eat the rest of your 
anatomy.*° 
Kent calls Oswald, “‘lily-livered, action 
taking, whoreson. . . 


Thou lily-livered boy .. . 
. . . those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear.42 


says Macbeth. Bassanio says: 


How many cowards, whose hearts are all false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars; 
Who, inward search’d, have livers white as 


milk!48 
Similarly, Troilus remarks: 


_ Reason and respect 
Makes livers pale and lustihood deject.*4 


Again Ferdinand, speaking of love, says: 


The white-cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver.48 ' 
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Says Falstaff: 


You do measure the heat of our livers 
With the bitterness of your galls.*¢ 


Says Pistol: 


My knight, I will inflame thy noble liver 
And make thee rage.*? 


Says Friar Francis: 


. . . then shall he mourn, 
If ever love had interest in his liver.*® 


John Lyly, before Shakespeare, 
makes similar references to the liver in 
connection with love: 


Top. I brook not this idle humor of love; 
it tickleth not my liver from whence the 
love-mongers in former Ages seemed to in- 
fer they should proceed. 


And again farther on: 


Dares. Now say you, Favilla, is not love a 
lurcher that taketh men’s stomach away 
that they cannot eat their spleen, that they 
cannot laugh their hearts, that they can- 
not fight . . . and leaveth nothing but 
livers to make nothing but lovers?*® 


Wine is also set down as heating the 
liver, and increasing courage; and this 
too is in accordance with Elizabethan 
ideas of physiology. When the sooth- 
sayer says to Charmian, “you shall be 
more beloving than beloved,” she re- 
torts, ‘“I would rather heat my liver with 
drinking.” A similar meaning is im- 
plied in Gratiano’s words to Antonio, 
“And let my liver rather heat with 
wine.’ Falstaff says: 


The second property of your excellent 
sherries is the warming of the blood; 
which before cold and settled left the liver 
white and pale which is the badge of pu- 
sillanimity and cowardice.™ 


Most of the writers of the period ex- 
press similar views on this matter. La 
Primaudaye says this of wine in relation 
to blood and courage: | 
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For it engenderth very pure bloud, it is 
very quickly converted into nourishment, 
it helpeth to make digestion in all parts 
of the body, it giveth courage . . . quick- 
eneth the spirits . . . augmenteth natu- 
rall heate .. . maketh good colour... 


Thus it is readily apparent that, as 
far as the liver is concerned, there is not 
a single passage in all of Shakespeare’s 
dramas that would indicate the poet 
knew its proper function in the circula- 
tion of the blood, but that on the con- 
trary, all his references to the organ 
merely confirm the fact that he held 
only the current ideas of his period in 
this connection. 

But it is in the interpretation of the 
passages in Shakespeare dealing with 
the blood and circulatory system proper 
that the medical commentators have 
gone astray the farthest. In the first 
place, they have confused Shakespeare’s 
references to the motion of the blood 
with an actual circulation. No one can 
deny that the great poet knew that the 
blood had motion within the veins. Wit- 
ness but the following passages: 

The blood and courage that renowned them 
Runs in your veins.54 


Stands at guard with envy; scarce confesses 
That his blood flows. 


When presently through all thy veins shall 
run 
A cold and drowsy humour. . .56 


A dram of poison, such soon-spreading gear 
As will disperse itself through all thy veins.5¢ 


I freely told you, all the wealth I had 

Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman.5? 

Runs not this speech like iron through your 
blood.58 


And by the royalties of both your bloods 


Currents that spring from one most gracious 


hand.5® 


‘The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 


We pout upon the morning, are una 

To give or forgive; but when we have stuffed 

These pipes and these conveyances of oy 
blood. 


And all the conduits of my blood froze up. 


Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams 
of blood.® 


But surely, based on such a type of ref. 
erence to the blood one cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination claim for 
Shakespeare any knowledge of the true 
circulation. There is not one single word 
here that even suggests our modern con- 
ception of the blood vascular system. 
That blood flowed within the body 
must have been evident to the most 
primitive of men, let alone educated 
Elizabethans. Bleeding from a wound 
naturally led to the conception of 
“streams” of blood. Blanching of the 
face, blushing, congestions of any por- 
tion of the body—these gave all too vivid 
evidence of blood movements within 
the body for men not to recognize it 
And especially must this have been soin 
Shakespeare’s England, what with all 
the venesection prevalent and all the 
psychological treatises based on the ex: 
ternal evidences of the emotions. In fact, 
as we have previously pointed out, the 
physiology of the day readily admitted 
of blood movements within the body. 
And many of Shakespeare's contemp 
raries refer to such movements. Thus 
Spenser in his “Faerie Queene” writes: 


Sudden cold did roone through every vayne 
A gushing river of blacke gory blood. 


. . . through every vaine 
The cruddled cold ran.® 


Beaumont and Fletcher write: 


How the blood runs to the vein 
That erst was empty! 


Keep her near here in the wood food 
Till I have stopt these streams of b 
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Thomas Dekker writes: 


If ever whilst frail blood through my veins 
run. 


Shall my blood-streams by a wife’s lust be 
barred?® 


Chapman writes: 


With damask eyes the ruby blood doth peep, 
And runs in branches through her azure 
veins.®¢ 


Massinger writes: 


You will grant 
The blood that runs in this arm is as noble 
As that which fills your veins.®* 


And there are numerous other exam- 
ples of similar nature. Yet no one has 
considered these dramatists as having a 
knowledge of the true circulation of the 
blood. It is but obvious here that Shake- 
speare knew no more than his fellows 
about the motion of the blood. Far from 
implying any type of true circulation, 
the great dramatist rather expressed the 
current knowledge of his time in this 
regard, knowledge that seems to have 
been the common property of everyone 
in Shakespeare’s class. 

Elizabethans all knew that blood had 
motion. But in their system of physiol- 
ogy, this motion resembled that of a 
tide in a sea, a backward and forward, a 
to-and-fro movement. This is precisely 
what Shakespeare believed. He says: 


The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flowed in Vanity till now.®® 


And again: 
As true we are as flesh and blood can be: 
The sea will ebb and flow.7 


Thomas Dekker says exactly the same 
thing about the motion of the blood: 


Art sure the soporiferous stream will ebb, 


And leave the crystal banks of her white 
body.71 


And again: 


You are the powerful moon of my blood’s sea, 
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To make it ebb or flow into my face, 
As your looks change.72 


But Shakespeare is even more emphatic 
and decisive on this matter, for he defi- 
nitely places the movement of the blood 
“as [an] up and down” movement within 
the veins, and not as a circulation. He 


puts these words into the mouth of King 
John: 


Or if that surly spirit melancholy, 

Had bak'd thy blood and made it heavy thick 

Which else runs tickling up and down the 
veins.78 


A declaration as definite as this upon the 
subject is most certainly incompatible 
with a knowledge of the true circula- 


_tion. And such evidence should be plain 


enough to rise up and refute the idola- 
tors. 

But more than this. In accordance 
with Renaissance theories, Shakespeare 
considers the blood as always within the 
veins; in not one single instance does he 
speak of the blood as in the arteries. ‘The 
arteries he reserves for the vital spirits. 


Why, universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits of the arteries. 


Makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve." 


In fact, these are the only two references 
in all of Shakespeare’s works that even 
mention the arteries. ‘The veins he men- 
tions forty-one times. Why even Mar- 
lowe, in the play, ““Tamburlaine the 
Great,” alone, speaks of the arteries at 
least three times: 


Your artiers, which alongst the vein convey 
The lively spirits which the heart engenders 


Are parch’d and void of spirit... . 


May never spirit, vein, or artier, feed 
The cursed substance of that cruel heart. 


And death ... . 
Sucks every vein and artier of my heart.”® 


Massinger refers to them at least twice 
in the single play, ““The Roman Actor”: 


if 
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When cunning chirurgeons ripped his ar- 
teries. | 

My veins and arteries emptied with fear, 
Would fill and swell again.77 

Moreover, Shakespeare likens a “petty 
artery’ to a ““Nemean lion’s nerve.” No 
one having a knowledge of the true cir- 
culation of the blood can liken an artery 
to a nerve. But an Elizabethan, profess- 
ing Elizabethan conceptions, could not 
do otherwise; for, actually, the arterial 
system was a type of nervous system to 
sixteenth century anatomists and phys- 
iologists. And Shakespeare, an Eliza- 
bethan through and through, expressed 
but these views. Had he had a true con- 
ception of the relationship of artery and 
vein in the circulatory system, he would 
not have spoken of blood only in the 
veins and as moving “up and down” 
within these “pipes,” “conveyances,” 


“conduits.’’ Nor would he have placed 


only “nimble spirits” in the arteries. 
The more one studies the significance 


of Shakespeare’s references to medical. 
scientific matters in relationship to his 
time, the more convincing does it ap- 
pear how truly and completely the great 
poet was the child of his age. 

But some medical commentators stij] 
insist that Shakespeare had knowledge 
of the circulation of the blood; and they 
point to the following two passages in 
his dramas as evidence of a circulatory 
flow: 


O heavens! why does my blood thus muster 
to my heart? 


See how the blood is settled in his face. 

Oft have I seen a timely parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and blood- 
less, 

Being all descended to the labouring hear; 

Who in the conflict that it holds, with death 

Attracts the same for aidance against the 
enemy 

Which with the heart there cools and ne'er 
returneth 

To blush and beautify the cheek again.” 
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The Merchant of Venice, Act I, 1, 81g 
2 Henry IV, Act Sc. 3, 110-114, 
Op. cit., p. 810. See also Timothy Bright 

A Treatise of Melancholy, London, 


1613, p- 43, and Sir John Davies of 
Hereford, Microcosmos, p, 33. 


. Henry V, Act 1, Sc. 2, 118. 
- Measure for Measure, Act 1, Sc. 3, 52, 
- Romeo and Juliet, Act tv, Sc. 1, 95, and 


Act v, Sc. 1, 61. 


. Merchant of Venice, Act 11, Sc. 2, 258, 
- Much Ado About Nothing, ty, 1, 194, 

. Richard II, Act 11, Sc. 3, 107. 

. Coriolanus, Act v, Sc. 1, 54. 

. Comedy of Errors, Act v, Sc. 1, 313. 

. Richard II, Act 1, Sc. 1, 103. 

. I, vi, 37, 2; and XI, 22, 4; 52, 1. 

. Valentinian, Act tv, Sc. 2, 375; Act vy, $c. 


3» 394- 


- 1 The Honest Whore, Act 1, Sc. 1, 9, 


and 2, The Honest Whore, Act 1, 
Sc. 1, 233. 


. Hero and Leander, Sestiad, III, 983. 
. A New Way to Pay Old Debts, Act, 


Sc. 3. 


. Dalton (Op. cit., pp. 151-2) summarizes 


sixteenth century conceptions on this 
subject as follows: “The idea of ac- 
tinuous current, carrying all before, 
and moving, under the heart's im 
pulse . . . had no place in their.cn- 
ception of the vascular apparatus. To 
them it was rather like the slow swel: 
ing of the tide, in an inlet already 
nearly full.” Dr. David Cerna (0p. 
cit., p. 444) also summarizes the ideas 
of the ancients and those of the anato- 
mist-physiologists of the sixteenth cer: 
tury: “They held . . . that the move 
ment of the blood could properly be 
compared to the rising and ebbing of 
the tide.” 


. 2 Henry IV, Act v, Sc. 2, 129. 

. Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act 1, Sc. 3, 30% 
. 1 The Honest Whore, Act 1, Sc. 3, 193 

The Witch of Edmonton, Act 1, Sc 


421. 


. King John, Act m1, Sc. 3, 42. 

. Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act 1v, Sc. 3, 306. 
. Hamlet, Act 1, Sc. 4, 82. 

. 2 Tamburlaine, Act v, Sc. 2; Act 1; Sc. 


1; and 1 Tamburlaine, Act 0, Sc. 7: 


. Act m1, Sc. 2 and Act Vy, Sc. 2. = 
. Measure for Measure, Act 1, Sc. 4, 2% 


and 2 Henry VI, Act 11, Sc. 2, 1608. 
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EDITORIAL 


DR. THOMAS McCRAE 


R. THOMAS McCRAE was 
an associate editor of the 
ANNALS from 1922 until the 
time of his death on 30 

June, 1935. As in everything else he un- 

dertook, he put his heart and soul into 

the work. Although he wrote but one 
article, he contributed reViews of some 
fifteen books. These were not written in 

a perfunctory way, and every one of 

them shows that he read the book and 

did not hesitate to give his own clear-cut 

opinions of it. The paper from his own 

pen, “William and John Hunter’? is a 

sympathetic study of the two distin- 

guished brothers who differed in so 
many ways. Dr. McCrae refers inci- 
dentally to a visit he made with Sir Wil- 
liam Osler to the shrine of William 

Hunter, the Hunterian Museum in the 

University of Glasgow. Though not as 

well known as the museum of the 

younger brother, John, in the Royal 

College of Surgeons of England, Osler 

has described for us his own impressions 

of its riches and interest gained from 

that same visit, in an article entitled “A 

Visit to the Hunterian Library at Glas- 

gow.’ Dr. McCrae wrote other articles 

on the history of medicine: “Benjamin 

Jesty; a pre-Jennerian Vaccinator,’”® 

"4175-179, 1922. 
* Bull. Assoc. Med. Lib., 1:20-23, 1902. 
‘Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., 11:42-44, 


1900 


‘The History of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, London,’’* “George Cheyne, an 
Old London and Bath Physician,’ and 
at a Symposium of the Gold-Headed 
Cane he read a short paper entitled 
“History of the Gold-Headed Cane.’ 
His last historical papers were “Disease 
as Shown in the Diary of a Country Par- 
son’ and “The Early History of the As- 
sociation of American Physicians.’’* 
“Tom McCrae” or “T. McCrae,” as 
he was known to a wide circle of friends, 
was born on December 16, 1870 at 
Guelph, Ontario, a Scottish, grey stone 
town. His father, Col. David McCrae, 
a native of Scotland, was made of good 
stuff, and when over seventy years of 
age, raised a battery of horse artillery 
and took it to England during the Euro- 
pean War. Dr. McCrae’s mother, Janet 
Eckford, to whom the family were as 
devoted as Barrie to Margaret Ogilvie, 
was a good mimic and had the gift of 
live humor. She took the lead in good 
works for the Presbyterian Church and 
other institutions in Ontario. His 


4 Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., 14:149-161, 
1903. 
"5 Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., 15:84-94, 
1904. 

6 Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., 17:162-163, 
1906. 

7 Proc. Charaka Club, 8:51-61, 1935. 

8 Trans. Assoc. Am. Physicians, 50:15-23, 


1935- 
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younger brother, John, pathologist and 
physician, one of the best teachers of 
the undergraduate I have encountered, 
is known to the English-speaking world 
as the author of “In Flanders Fields” 
and other poems. It may be said that 
Tom McCrae’s words, written of Sir 
Patrick Manson, apply aptly to himself: 
“he started life with the best of endow- 
ments, Scottish parents.” 

From the University of Toronto he 
received the degree of B.A. (1891) , grad- 
uated M.B. (1895), was awarded its 
M.D. (1903), and D. sc. (1927). He was 
devotedly loyal to his Alma Mater. Dr. 
McCrae, like several other Canadians, 
attracted by William Osler, migrated to 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital and Medi- 
cal School; he came under the influence 
of the much older man, and a warm and 
lasting friendship and genuine admira- 
tion on both sides grew up between 
them. There was a pertinacity about 
McCrae which Osler admired and the 
latter once told me jokingly that he re- 
gretted that his own parents were not 
“born north of the Tweed.” At Johns 
Hopkins, McCrae was made resident, 
instructor in medicine, and associate 
professor. In 1912 he succeeded J. C. 
Wilson as professor of medicine at the 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, and became physician to Jefferson 
and the Pennsylvania Hospital. A mem- 
ber of the Association of American Phy- 
sicians from 1905, he did conscientious 
work as its secretary from 1917 to 1926, 
and in 1930 the Association awarded 
him the highest distinction in its power 
by making him president. I know more 
than one physician who looked forward 
to the Atlantic City meetings for the 
opportunity afforded them of seeing 
their true friend ““Tammas.” Dr. and 
Mrs. McCrae (Miss Amy Gwyn, niece 
of William Osler) were most hospitable 
at these meetings and at their Philadel- 
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phia house. Dr. McCrae took his mem. 
bership of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London, in 1904, and, after 
the remarkably short interval of one 
year, was made an F.R.c.P. In 1994 he 
received the much coveted honor of 
being appointed Lumleian Lecturer 
there. He was elected a Foreign Honor. 
ary Member of the Association of Phy- 
sicians of Great Britain and Ireland in 
1934, an honor which has been bestowed 
on very few. For the College of Phy- 
sicians of Philadelphia, he did good 
service on the library committee and 
several times he was elected a coun- 
cillor. 

In McCrae Osler found an assistant 
upon whom he could always rely in 
helping with the teaching and in run- 
ning his medical clinic which he 
planned so well on English and Cont- 
nental lines at Johns Hopkins. Dr. Mc- 
Crae became a splendid, earnest teacher, 
and the students, from whom nothing 
really escapes, recognized his down 
right sincerity, and admired him. He 
stressed rules and not exceptions: He 
did not hesitate to let the student know 
that the latter was careless, lazy, or a 
trifler if he did not put his best foot fore: 
most. When he always put every ounct 
that was in him into the work, why 
should not the pupil do likewise? He 
quickly acquired the Osler way of re 
cording in a brief note facts concerning 
a patient. I can remember clearly see 
ing him, when I was a young boy, at 
rying his records of cases on a writing 
board, to one corner of which was wired 
an ink-bottle, as he followed Osler tak- 
ing down dictated notes in the privalt 
ward. Fountain pens were in ust of 
course but an ordinary pen was 5% 
enough for him. He was conservative 
this and in other things such as dress, 
as was his brother. His powers of obser- 
vation and deduction were trained 99 
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that he became one of the foremost clini- cine’ (1898) Osler writes that he is 
cians in the country. He weighed the under many obligations to him, to Dr. 
evidence and never jumped to hasty Thayer, and to Dr. Futcher. McCrae 


‘THOMAS McCRAE 
(1870-1935) 


conclusions. He was also interested in 
the relationships between medicine 
and law, as I was a little surprised to 
find out when he spoke to me on the 
subject. I believe he did have preju- 
dices that were dear to him, but what 
man has not? Nothing was too fatiguing 
for him to undertake in analyzing notes 
on a long series of cases and we find that 
in the preface to the third edition of 
The Principles and Practice of Medi- 


continued to help in an increasing way 
in the preparation of edition after edi- 
tion of this great work until the eighth 
(1912) when his name appears on the 
title-page as having assisted in the revi- 
sion. In the ninth (1920) it is “Osler 
and McCrae” on the title-page and 
spine of the volume. The preface, 
signed ““Thomas McCrae,” contains a 
fine tribute to Sir William Osler who 
had died before the book came out. It 
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was always Osler’s intention to turn 
over “the Textbook” to McCrae after 
he was seventy years of age. McCrae 
continued the book in its best tradi- 
tions, adding to it, as Osler did, ‘‘well- 
established knowledge” only, until the 
twelfth which was published in 1935. 
He would not submit to an operation 
until this was finished and had left his 
hands. ‘This work of keeping the book 
up to date was a duty which he took 
willingly upon himself although it 
meant hours upon hours of unremitting 
toil at night in his consulting room after 
a hard day of teaching and consulta- 
tions. 

Under the joint editorship of Osler 
and McCrae, their “System,” “Modern 
Medicine, its ‘Theory and Practice,” ap- 
peared in seven volumes between 1907 
and 1910, and, assisted by Elmer H. 
Funk, McCrae brought out the third 
edition between 1925 and 1928. I know 
of no article in a system of medicine 
more complete than McCrae’s on ty- 
phoid fever, which in the third edition 


occupies more than 120 pages. He bore. 


the brunt of the work in editing “Mod- 
ern Medicine” and seeing its volumes 
through the press. Osler knew it was in 
good hands, and it is amusing to know 
that the conscientious McCrae would 
sometimes have to write or cable to Lady 
Osler at Oxford to see that the “Senior 
Author,” already up to his neck in work 
of one sort or another, should send the 
revisions of his articles to Philadelphia. 
Osler would playfully say, ““Wait for the 
second cable before beginning to write.” 
This is not the place to touch upon 
others of Dr. McCrae’s extensive list of 
publications and addresses. 

McCrae was a consultant in the true 
sense of the word. At Baltimore before 
1905, when calls were so incessant and 
persistent upon him, Osler would take 
one and send his associates, Drs. ‘Thayer, 


Futcher, and McCrae, in other direc. 
tions. At Philadelphia, McCrae was 
very busy in consulting practice and 
much in demand, but he always strove 
to keep it within bounds lest he should 
be “run” by it, as his expression was, 
His trips to Canada on consultations 
were frequent and many physicians 
there were grateful to their well-tried 
friend who came at their call. He had 
the firm confidence of his patients who 
trusted him implicitly. Coming from 
Lady Osler, those who knew her strong, 
courageous character recognize 
that it was the greatest compliment she 
could pay him, when she said to me 
“Tom McCrae is the only man I am 
afraid of.’’ He was so straight and hon- 
est, and she had such a high regard for 
his opinion and advice, that she knew 
she would be failing him if she did not 
follow the rules of living which he had 
laid down for her. 

Dr. McCrae had many friends and a¢- 
mirers but one would not say intimates. 
He seemed a very silent man and some- 
times admitted that he was oppressed 
with “the cursed details of administt- 
tion and meetings,” which he regarded 
as a “necessary evil,” but so faithfully 
attended to. He did not “open up 
freely unless he were with those he knew 
very well or was away on a holiday on 
Lake Rosseau, Muskoka, or in England 
or Scotland, the land of his fathers 
which he loved.to visit during the sum: 
mer months. He was then a good oe 
versationalist and showed proof of wide 
and varied reading and many interests 
well outside of his profession. He could 
be very amusing, in a dry way, and abo 
a great tease. He enjoyed pronouncits 
words in the Scottish manner, and would 
always call me “‘Airchie.”’ 

Like so many Scots, he seemed to fee 
that he should not reveal the depth of 
his feelings, but this reserve vanishe 
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when he took up his pen to express his 
sympathy in notes to those who had suf- 
fered loss or in answer to those who had 
written to him on like occasion. [These 
notes have been treasured by those who 
received them. Now that he has “won 


| 
| 


awa’’—the Scottish expression he and 
his father used—he remains for us who 
knew his worth “a great oak, standing 
out among his fellows.” 


ARCHIBALD MALLOCH 
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[From Fernelius: Universa Medicina, Geneva, 1679.] 


THE LIBRARY 


“The Library” is intended as an open forum for the publication of matters of biblio- 
graphic import. Our readers are asked to submit such items as they may think suitable for 


publication in “The Library.” 


AN EARLY BOOK ON THE RESPIRATION—1788 


At a recent meeting of the Medical 
History Seminar of the University of 
Wisconsin, a monograph was reviewed, 
the title page of which is represented in 
Figure 1. Edmund Goodwyn, M.p. pub- 
lished this monograph in 1788 in Eng- 
lish. It had been published two years 
previously in Latin, and one of the mem- 
bers of the faculty at Wisconsin has a 
translation of the monograph in Ger- 
man, published in 1790. 

The monograph is of interest first be- 
cause it appears that Goodwyn was the 
first doctor of medicine to take up the 
new conception of respiration, initiated 
by the discovery of the gases carbon di- 
oxide and oxygen. 

Goodwyn describes many ingeniously 
devised experiments used in a study of 
various phases of the problem of res- 
piration. He measured the quantity of 
air taken into the lungs after a com- 


plete expiration, the tidal air, etc. He~ 


was able to refute experimentally Hal- 
ler’s belief that the extreme shortening 
of the pulmonary vessels during expira- 
tion caused complete obstruction to the 
passage of blood through them. He men- 
tions the belief of Aristotle, Sir Isaac 
Newton and others that the air we 
breathe undergoes “some chymical 
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changes in the lungs,” and the many 
conjectures of many other writers. He 
goes on to say, “Nothing more could be 
expected by the most penetrating mind 
until chymistry put on the form ofa sc- 
ence; from that period the clouds of 
hypothesis have been dispelled and the 
dawn of truth begins to appear.” He 
refers to Lavoisier as having “proposed 
to ascertain the changes which the ve 
rious airs [phlogisticated air, dephlogisti 
cated air and fixed air] undergo bya 
single respiration [one respiration and 
one expiration].”” Goodwyn determined 
these on himself, analyzing the atmos 
phere by “the ordinary chymical tests.” 
His figures correspond roughly with the 
present more accurate ones. He studied 
the colors of the blood in the pulmonary 
and peripheral vessels of dogs with the 
sternum removed, using the artificial 
respiratory methods of Vesalius. He 
did in vitro experiments, exposilf 
black blood to the three kinds of ails 
and demonstrated no change except 
with dephlogisticated air. He then did 
animal experiments to prove that the 
heart action depends on the color of the 
blood, the action being depressed when 
“brown” blood enters the heart, ceas 
ing when the blood is “black” and the 
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action being reestablished when the 
blood returned to the heart is “florid.” 
“The chymical quality which the blood 
acquires in passing through the lungs 
is necessary to keep up the action of the 
heart and consequently the health of 
the body.” To eliminate the possibility 
of the symptoms of respiratory embar- 
rassment being caused by nerve stimuli 
from the chest, he cut the vagi and the 
“great intercostal nerves.’ He says: 


Of animal bodies there are only two 
general conditions, Life and Death... . 
There can be no intermediate state be- 
tween them. ... Such terms as “sus- 
pended life” and “suspended animation” 
ought to be laid aside; because they lead 
mankind to believe themselves capable 
of “reanimating” or “resuscitating” a life- 
less mass, when they only cure a disease. 


Means are definitely described for ef- 
fectual and safe artificial respiration. 
Attention is called to the dangers of such 
attempts and to the advantages. Men- 
tion is made of the use of dephlogisti- 
cated air as an atmosphere for artificial 
respiration. 

This little monograph appears to be 
a very early contribution to the modern 
science of respiration. The Latin edi- 
tion we have not seen, but a copy of the 


English and of the German edition is 
in the possession of the faculty at Wis- 
consin. 


RALPH WATERS, M.D. 


THE 


CONNEXION or LIFE 


with 


RESPIRATION; 


OR, AN 


EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY 


INTO THE FFFECTS OF 
SUBMERSION, STRANGULATION, 


anD 
SEVERAL KINDS or NOXIOUS AIRS, 
on 


LIVING ANIMALS: 
wits 


An Account of the Nature of the Diszase they 
produce; its Diftin&tion from Death itfelf ; 
and the moft effeftual Mzaws of Cunz. 


By EDMUND GOODWYN, M.D. 


Arteria animam accipit 2 pulmenibus. Cicero. 
LONDON: 

Priated by T. Sritssvey, Seow-hil, 
For J. Jounsom, in St. Paal’s Church-yard: 
1788, 
Fic. 1. Pace or EpmMunp Goopwyn’s 
Book, 1788. 


SOME IMPORTANT HERETOFORE UNPUBLISHED CORRESPOND- 
ENCE ON VACCINATION 


Dr. Robert H. Halsey has recently 
published under the auspices of the 
New York Academy of Medicine some 
most interesting letters which passed be- 
tween President Thomas Jefferson and 
the distinguished Dr. Benjamin Water- 
house, first professor of the theory and 
Practice of medicine in the medical 
school of Harvard. These letters were 
discovered by Dr. Halsey in the Library 
of Congress. They had never been pub- 


lished. Dr. Halsey has not only printed 
them but has accompanied their pub- 
lication by an illuminating comment, 
which throws much new light on Dr. 
Waterhouse’s claim to fame as the chief 
factor in the introduction of Jenner's 
discovery to the American profession. 
The correspondence also reveals the 
deep and practical interest which Jeffer- 
son, even when burdened with the cares 
of the presidential office, took in science 
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or research, particularly when it had a 
practical bearing on the health or wel- 
fare of the people. This side of Jeffer- 
son’s character resembles very greatly 
that of Benjamin Franklin. Before his 
election to the presidency of the United 
States, Jefferson had been president of 
the American Philosophical Society, 
and was in intimate touch with the best 
scientific work then being done in this 
country. The interest which Jefferson 
took in the introduction of vaccination 
into the United States has been known 
long since, his letters to Waterhouse and 
others on the subject having been pub- 
lished, as Dr. Halsey states, in the North 
Carolina Medical Journal in 1881, and 
now for the first time Dr. Halsey ren- 
ders the corresponding letters of Dr. 
Waterhouse available in print. The 
posthumous reputation of Waterhouse 
has suffered largely because of the dis- 
like with which he was regarded by his 
professional contemporaries and col- 


leagues. As Dr. Halsey states, this atti. 
tude was possibly partly due to the fac 
that he was a Quaker, also he was a na. 
tive of Rhode Island, not Boston, and 
that he was elected to his professorship 
when but twenty-eight years old. Un. 
fortunately to most of us he is chiefly re- 
called by the ironical description of his 
appearance and character, given by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Dr. Halseys 
work will act as a salutary corrective of 
our previous conceptions. His letters 
reveal Waterhouse as a persevering and 
painstaking scientist, fully convinced 
after careful study of the great value of 
vaccination, and pushing its introduc- 
tion with ardor, with no regard to any 
pecuniary compensation or even fame. 
Dr. Halsey’s book forms one of the His- 
tory of Medicine Series, issued under 
the auspices of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, from which it may be ob- 
tained. 
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[From Donatus Antonius ab Altomari, Lugduni, 1586.] 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE HISTORY 

OF MEDICINE 


IN HONOR OF THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY IN 

THE UNITED STATES, EVER A LEADER IN 

HIGHER EDUCATION, HARVARD TERCEN- 
TENARY, 1636—1936* 


OTHER ANNIVERSARIES 


1736 Haller discovered the function of 
the bile in the digestion of fat 
Petit operated upon the mastoid to 
relieve middle-ear disease 
1786 John Hunter’s book upon Venereal 
Diseases published 
Parry described exophthalmic goiter 
Lettsom described drug habits, in- 
cluding alcohol 


_ 1836 Registration of Births and Deaths 


Act (England) 

Cruveilhier occupied first Paris chair 
of Pathology 

Gerhard differentiated typhoid from 
typhus fever 

Schwann discovered pepsin 

Richard Bright described acute yel- 
low atrophy of the liver 

1886 Von Bergmann greatly advanced 

aseptic surgery by introducing 
steam sterilization 

Fitz established the frequency and 
importance of appendicitis 

Marie described acromegaly 


PROGRAM 


Dr. S. MippLeTon, Presiding 
AFTERNOON SESSION AT 2 P. M. 
Dr. JosepH H. Pratr: “John Warren, 


“Held at Hotel Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. } Monday, May 4; 1936. 


the Father of the Harvard Medical 
School.” 

Dr. E. RoBert Wiese: “The. Status and 
Practice of Medicine in Imperial 
Rome.” 

Dr. Esmonp R. Lone: “Concepts of Car- 
diac Pathology before Morgagni.” 


Dr. SANForD V. LarKEy: “Children and 


Witches.” 

Dr. M. L. Ravitcu: “Dr. Pirogoff, the 
Russian John Hunter.” 

Dr. JOHN R. OLIVER: “Spontaneous Com- 
bustion, a Literary Curiosity.” 

Dr. Louis H. Cierr: “Historical Notes 
on Foreign Bodies in the Food and Air 
Passages.” 

Dr. Lupwic EDELSTEIN: “Greek Medicine 
in its Relation to Religion.” 

Dr. RopertT H. Hatsey: “The Corre- 
spondence between President Jefferson 
and Dr. Waterhouse and its Bearing on 


the Introduction of Smallpox Vaccina-— 


tion.” 
Dr. TEMKIN: “Haller’s Scientific 
Controversies.” 


EPIDAURIAN Oasis, 6 P. M. 


DINNER SESSION, HADDON HALL, 7 P. M. 

Dr. Epwarp B. KrumMBuHaar: “Notes and 
Impressions on the Tenth International 
Congress held in Madrid in September, 
1935. 

Dr. Henry E. Sicerist: “The Social 
History of Medicine.” 

Dr. Howarp Dirtrick: “Some Old Hos- 
pitals in Spain.” (Lantern Slides.) 


To All Physicians and Others Interested in 


Medical History 


You are cordially invited to active 
membership in this Association, which 
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recently completed its eleventh success- 
ful year of affiliation with the Interna- 
tional Association of the History of 
Medicine. 

The American Association holds an 
annual meeting with afternoon and eve- 
ning (Dinner) sessions and its officers 
anticipate a future with regional meet- 
ings of interested groups in various 
cities of North America. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: Walter C. Al- 
varez, M.D., Rochester; Charles S. Butler, m.p., 
Brooklyn; C. N. B. Camac, M.p., New York; 
Felix Cunha, m.p., San Francisco; Harvey 
Cushing, M.D., New Haven; Edward H. Cush- 
ing, M.D., Cleveland; Elliott C. Cutler, m.p., 
Boston; Howard Dittrick, M.p., Cleveland; 
Jabez H. Elliott, M.p., Toronto; John F. Ful- 
ton, M.D., New Haven; Roland Hammond, 
M.D., Providence; James D. Heard, M.p., Pitts- 
burgh; James B. Herrick, m.p., Chicago; 
Edgar F. Kiser, M.p., Indianapolis; Charles F. 
Martin, M.D., Montreal; W. S. Middleton, 
M.D., Madison; Hilton S. Read, m.p., Atlantic 
City; David Riesman, M.p., Philadelphia; 
Walter R. Steiner, M.p., Hartford; Henry R. 
Viets, M.D., Boston; Gerald Webb, m.p., Colo- 
rado Springs; Bernhard Wolf Weinberger, 
M.D., New York; Carl V. Weller, m.p., Ann 
Arbor. 

PRESIDENT: William S. Middleton, m.p., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

SECRETARY: E. J. G. Beardsley, M.p., 1919 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. 


PRESENT AND FORMER OFFICERS OF THE As- 
SOCIATION: 


PRESIDENTS 


John C. Hemmeter* 
William H. Welch* 
Fielding H. Garrison* 
Aldred S. Warthin* 
David Riesman 
Gerald Webb 

James B. Herrick 


Edward B. Krumbhaar 
William S. Middleton 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Charles N. B. Camac 
Fielding H. Garrison* 
Aldred S. Warthin* 
David Riesman 
Gerald Webb 
William S. Miller 
Charles N. B. Camac 
William S. Middleton 
Walter C. Alvarez 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS 


Edward B. Krumbhaar 
Carl V. Weller 
William S. Middleton 
E. J. G. Beardsley 


COUNCIL 
Aldred S. Warthin* 
David Riesman 
Joseph Sailer* 
Gerald Webb 


John C. Hemmeter* 
William S. Miller 
William H. Welch* 
Edward B. Krumbhaar 
Oscar Klotz 

Joseph L. Miller 


* Deceased. . 


THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
OF PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
ON MEDICAL HISTORY 


A stated meeting was held on Mor 
day evening, April 13, 1936, at 8.0 
o'clock, at the College of Physicians, 19 
South Street. 


PROGRAM 


Dr. Maurice S. JAcoss: “History of Dig 
talis Therapy.” 

Dr. ARNO VIEHOEVER (by invitation): 
“Pharmacologic Aspects of Digitalis. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN MARTYRS TO SCIENCE THROUGH THE 
RoENTGEN Rays. By Percy Brown, M.D., 
Historian and former President of the 
American Roentgen Ray Society. Spring- 
field, Ill., Charles C. Thomas, 1936. 


This is a timely book. It is but forty 
years since Roentgen made his great dis- 
covery, and during that time the uses and 
applications of the rays have been placed 
on a sound scientific basis. Many of us 
can recall the tremendous excitement cre- 
ated by the publication, at first chiefly in 
lay journals and newspapers, of the Ger- 
man physicist’s startling discovery. It was 
at once exploited all over the world, in 
many instances by persons little qualified 
to understand its application. It is quite 
generally supposed that the dangers of the 
rays were not appreciated for a consider- 
able length of time and that those who 
incurred their dangerous, in many in- 
stances fatal, effects did so because of 
ignorance. Dr. Brown shows, however, 
that within three months after Roentgen’s 
“Preliminary Communication” the suspi- 
cion of investigators was aroused as to 
their possessing dangerous effects on liv- 
ing tissues. First the eyes were found to 
be affected and then skin lesions were re- 
ported. H. D. Hawks, Elihu Thomson and 
E. H. Grubbé, all reported that they had 
observed serious dermatitis following 
their use. Although the danger was rec- 
ognized Dr. Brown says that American 
manufacturers of x-ray apparatus were 
low to utilize protective apparatus in 
their products. Much damage was done 
by the small portable x-ray apparatuses 
which were turned out at first in large 
numbers. As time progressed adequate 
Protection was provided and generally 
used by all x-ray operators, but before 
that time most of those whose sad fate is 


oped the seeds of their fatal malady. Dr. 
Brown gives brief but charming biogra- 
phies of twenty-seven “Martyrs” who 
met their deaths in developing the: new 
science. In most instances the pathological 
condition developed in the fingers or 
hands, and after successive amputations as 
it progressed up the arms, finally killed by 
metastasis to some viscus. The heroism 
with which the victims pursued their work 
until absolutely incapacitated is remark- 
able. ‘They knew what the end would be 
long before it came, but they met their 
fate undaunted. This tragic book is timely 
because its Author knew personally many 
of those of whom he writes, and has had 
access to original source material which 
will disappear with the lapse of time. In- 
teresting illustrations, good bibliographies 
and an adequate index, complete a good 
book. 


Tue Lire AND Works OF JOSEPH RODMAN 
DRAKE (1795-1820). A Memoir and Com- 
plete Text of his Poems and Prose includ- 
ing much never before printed, prepared 
by Frank Lester Pleadwell, m.p., Capt., M.c., 
U.S.N., Retired. Boston, Printed for the 
Author by the Merrymount Press, 1935. 


To most of us the memory of Joseph 
Rodman Drake is only recalled by his 
poems, “The Culprit Fay” and “The 
American Flag,” which were to be found 
in many school readers during the last 
century, and by the beautiful lines dedi- 
cated to his memory by another American 
poet, his great friend, Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, beginning: 

Green be the turf above thee 
Friend of my better days, 
None knew thee but to love thee 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


recorded in this tragic volume had devel-- Yet there were some early American 
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critics who compared him with Keats and 
ranked him among the immortals. This 
was partly because of the superficial paral- 
lel between the careers of the two poets, 
both being educated for the medical pro- 
fession and both dying of tuberculosis -at 
the early age of twenty-five. As Pleadwell 
points out in a masterly summary of the 
criticisms of Drake’s work, the latter's 
reputation suffered much in later days 
from overpraise on the part of his Ameri- 
can contemporaries, but he quotes two re- 
cent criticisms which indicate that the 
present tendency is to do justice to Drake’s 
real quality as a poet. Louis Untermeyer 
praises his excellence in light verse and 
says: “Death stopped him on the threshold 
of his poetic maturity,” and Professor A. 
L. Bouton writes of “The Culprit Fay”: 
“As I read the poem today, the music of 
its verse and the daintiness of its story 
seem to me to blend in a charm that brings 
a sweet and genuine if not a powerful ap- 
peal of poetic reality across the century.” 
There were few schoolboys in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century who did 
not learn “The American Flag,” begin- 
ning: 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air. 


from the pages of school readers, and 
it was especially popular as an expression 
of patriotism during the Civil War period. 

Drake’s connection with medicine was 
closer than that of Keats. He began the 
study of medicine under the preceptor- 
ship of Dr. Nicholas Romayne, and re- 
ceived his M.D., not from Columbia Col- 
lege as is frequently stated, but from the 
“Medical Institution” of Rutgers College, 
of which Dr. Romayne was one of the 
founders, in 1816, as a member of the last 
class to graduate from that ephemeral 
“Medical Institution.” Within a year after 
graduation Drake had opened an office in 
the Bowery and married Sarah Eckford. 
In 1819 Dr. and Mrs. Drake spent some 
months in Europe, and on his return 
Drake opened a drugstore in partnership 
with a Dr. William Langstaff. Drake mani- 
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fested symptoms of pulmonary tuber. 
losis as early as 1817, and he 
succumbed in 1820. Drake was buried ip 
what was known as the Hunts Point Bury. 
ing Ground in the Bronx. In 1910 this 
was taken over by the City of New York 
and renamed Rodman Drake Pak 
Drake's grave is marked by a monument 
erected shortly after his death. 

Captain Pleadwell has accompli 
with credit a great task. All Drake's poems 
compiled from authentic texts are pub 
lished, with suitable notes. The book con- 
tains a number of handsome illustrations 
a comprehensive bibliography and a 
adequate index. 


MeEpIcAL History OF CONTRACEPTION. 
Norman E. Himes, pu.p. Medical Foreword 
by Robert Latou Dickinson, m.p. Issued by 
the National Committee on Matemal 
Health, Inc., in the Medical Aspects of 
Human Fertility Series. Balt., Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1936. 


This is the first exhaustive history of 
the various contraceptive methods which 
have been employed from the earliest 
times to the present day by all the various 
races of man. For the Author founds his 
work on the thesis that contraception has 
been practiced in one form or another 
throughout the entire range of social evo 
lution, some thousands of years, and is 
therefore, not a modern social develop 
ment, as is sometimes supposed, thought | 
is only within the last hundred years that 
there has been any organized effort to 
provide proper teaching on the subject to 
the lay populace. 

Though much stress has been laid on 
the practice of abortion or infanticide, 
antiquity but little attention has bee 
paid to the quite universal practice of 
contraception. Dr. Himes begins with 
study of its prevalence among preliteratt 
and primitive peoples, and shows that 
though abortion and infanticide were oF 
tainly used among them with the greatest 
frequency, nevertheless, 
methods were also in general use. Thus! 
practice was in vogue among the primitivt 
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peoples of Africa, North and South Amer- 
ica and Australasia. In later antiquity Dr. 
Himes reproduced the records of its prev- 
alence among the Egyptians and Jews, 
with a very full account of the various 
methods that were employed. There are 
frequent references to contraception in 
the writings of the Greeks and Romans, 
and as a demonstration of esteem Dr. 
Himes has dedicated his book to Soranos, 
the “most brilliant gynecologist of an- 
tiquity” whose writings are the best an- 
cient text on the subject. 

Part 3 is concerned with the contracep- 
tive technique employed in China, India 
and Japan, from remote antiquity to the 
present day. In Part 4 Dr. Himes consid- 
ers the measures employed in medieval 
and early modern times, and first brings 


-into his study the attitude of the Roman 


Catholic Church towards it. He has a curi- 
ous section on the history of the protective 
sheath, relating the various traditions as 
to the origin of the name, sheaths having 
been employed to prevent conception 
long before the time of the legendary 
Condom, supposed by most writers to 
have been an English medical man who 
very appropriately flourished in the reign 
of Charles 1. Part 5 is especially interest- 
ing, dealing with the democratization of 
technique in England and the United 
States, from the foundations laid by Fran- 
cis Place, through the battles fought by 
Robert Dale Owen, Charles Bradlaugh, 
Annie Besant and many others, including 
John Humphrey Noyes and his followers 
of the Oneida Community. 

Contraception is yet such a controver- 
sial subject that it is rare to find any writer 
dealing dispassionately with it. The pres- 
ent large volume is what a historical work 
should be, an impartial, accurate and thor- 
ough review of the entire subject. It is 
well documented with source references, 
as well as containing an ample bibliogra- 
phy, and finishes with a particularly well- 
made index. Invaluable as a work of ref- 
crence, it can be read with interest and 
profit by anyone desirous of information 
on a sociologic problem of great impor- 
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tance. The cleanliness and propriety with 
which the Author writes of a necessarily 
pornographic subject are most noticeable. 
There is a total lack of any evidence of 
either pruriency or prudery on every page. 


OpuscuLA SELECTA NEERLANDICORUM DE 
ARTE Mepica. Fasciculus Duodecimus 
Quem Curatores Miscellaneorum Quae 
Vocantur Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor 
Geneeskunde. Collegerunt et Ediderunt. 
Pp. 383; illustrated. Amstelodami: Sump- 
tibus Societatis, 1934. , 

Two firsts are established for this series 
in this volume. For the first time, the bi- 
lingual method of presentation has been 
abandoned and the Dutch language alone 
used. Also for the first time a single sub- 
ject is presented—Dutch contributions to 
symphysiotomy (Schambeensnede). In 
spite of this limitation of interest, practi- 
cally to those obstetricians who under- 
stand Dutch the volume is a desirable one. 
In the introduction by de Feyfer, who has 
written on the same subject in Janus 
(1914), the story of symphysiotomy is 
briefly sketched. It is surprising to learn 
that even in Hippocrates, Aristotle and 
Galen the question of increasing the size 
of the pelvic opening was considered and 
that in a fragment of the Salernitan “Flos 
Medicinae” operation was advised. Pieter 
Paauw of Leyden (1564-1617) tells us that 
midwives massaged the symphysis to make 
it more flexible. It was not, however, until 
the eighteenth century, with':the birth 
of operative obstetrics, that operative in- 
tervention was undertaken to increase the 
pelvic opening during labor. The unsat- 
isfactory results of inducing premature 
labor and the shocking maternal mortal- 
ity of cesarian section led Jean René Si- 
gault, a student in the Paris School of 
Surgery, in 1768 to propose to the Acad- 
emy of Surgery that the diameter of the 
contracted pelvis be increased by cutting 
through the symphysis pubis. This was 
immediately met with the objections that 
the symphysis would not grow together 
again and that the increase would be in- 
significant (Ruffel) . The first of these was 
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easily met by Camper (see his letter to 
David van Gesscher [1771] the first extract 
in this book) who proved the opposite by 
experiments on animals. Information 
about the size of the pelvic openings was 
forthcoming in the careful anatomical 
studies by Andreas Bonn (third extract) . 
The influence of the great Baudelocque, 
however, was thrown against the proce- 
dure. His textbook repeats the findings of 
Ripping’s Leiden dissertation that a 
spread of an inch of the symphysis added 
but “a line and a half” to the small diam- 
eter of the superior strait. He preferred 
to rely on the tried and trusty forceps. It 
took a full half century to establish the 
advantages of this operation, which in an- 
other century was to be anachronized by 
the increased safety that anesthesia, asep- 
sis and improved surgical skill gave to 
cesarian section. The thirteen articles that 
constitute this opusculum are the chief 
Dutch contributions to this struggle. Five 
portraits illustrate the volume; the chalk 
drawing of Petrus Camper without his wig 
is Outstanding in modernity and vigor. 
E. B. KRUMBHAAR 


OPusCULA SELECTA NEERLANDICORUM DE 
Menica. Fasciculus Tertius-Decimus. 
Quem Curatores Miscellaneorum Quae 
Vocantur Nederlandsch Tijdschrift voor 
Geneeskunde. Collegerunt et Ediderunt. 
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Pp. 307; illustrated. Amstelodami: Sump 

tibus Societatis, 1935. 

The present volume of this valuable 
polyglot series consists of fourteen artide, 
mostly epistolary, but containing mud 
important material. Dutch appears as one 
of the languages in all but the last item, 
a letter in French from Mathijsen to Felix 
Larrey on the plaster bandage (180). 
French only appears in one other letter 
and in van Andel’s Preface, the twelve 
other contributions being distributed 
among five Latin, four English and three 
German texts. Such an assemblage, gath- 
ered mostly from the sixteenth to eight. 
eenth centuries, is a good demonstration 
of the important part that the now almost 
lost art of correspondence played in the 
diffusion of medical knowledge at a time 
when books and journals were much rarer 
and costlier than in our present plethoric 
period. Not only did the needs of an in 
dividual case in some letters form the 
basis for a more general disquisition to 
the patient or colleague, but others to 
friends or students were directly designed 
for purposes of instruction, whether ot 
not they were later printed. It is obvious) 
impossible to make a connected unit of 
such selections, but we feel that the editor 
has succeeded in presenting an interesting 
and representative composite picture o 
this type of Dutch medical 

E. B. 
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GIOVANNI MARIA LANCISI 
(1655-1720) 
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